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In writing of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rumania, 
one does not know whether to call her poet-queen or 
queen-poet. Doubtless her royal position has had 
something to do with her fame as poet, and certainly 
her poetry has directed the world's eye to that far-off 
throne in southern Europe. She would not, then, be 
what she is, we are forced to conclude, were she not 
both poet and queen. Queens have always been in- 
teresting in literature, even if posing only as an inspira- 
tion. They have almost invariably been "fair women." 
Pictures and poems arise as we name them — Esther of 
Persia, Dido of Carthage, Cleopatra of Egypt, Mary of 
Scotland. The last is said even to have written poems 
herself; she certainly wrote a celebrated Latin hymn, 
but the poems — presumably not addressed to her cousin 
Elizabeth, else there would be no lack of fervor in them 
— do not find their place in literature. In general, 
royalty has inspired rather than produced literature. 
But with the present age this has changed. Applicable 
to monarchs as to men is the statement that "now-a- 
days every one writes books," and no truer in one case 
than in the other is the wicked end of the saying, " but 
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only fools publish them." The Queen of England pub- 
lishes her journals ; one of her daughters writes articles 
for the magazines ; the King of Sweden prints sagas in 
verse ; the Crown Prince of Austria publishes tales of 
travel and adventure ; and even the Pope of Rome pub- 
lishes to the world a collection of poems. But with all 
these the production of what may be kindly called 
literature, is pastime; to the Queen of Rumania, on 
the other hand, her literary work is life. How and 
why this is so may be learned from a brief glance at 
her career. 

Like many of the heroines of fiction, Elizabeth, Prin- 
cess of Wied and Queen of Rumania, was bom of an 
ancient and honorable family. So far back as 1093, 
says Natalie Freiin von Stackelberg, in her life of 
Carmen Sylva,* the counts of Wied were a mighty 
race of rulers. Their possessions on the right and left 
banks of the Rhine stretched as far as Eifel and the 
Westerwald. Their most ancient residence was the 
castle of Upper-Altwied ; afterward for generations the 
family lived in the castle o£ Lower- Altwied; and finally 
in the early part of the eighteenth century the castle of 
Neuwied was built, and in this the Princess Elizabeth 
was born. The town of Neuwied is situated in one of 
the most beautiful sections of the Rhine country. It is 
a short distance below Coblenz and on the same bank 



* Slud Garmen 69loa'ft Se^en. Son 92ataUe freiin 
etadelberg. 
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as Ehrenbreitstein. The castle commands a most 
picturesque view of the cities and villages and mountain 
spurs that follow the winding course of the river. 

With the fortunes of the family of Wied we are not 
specially concerned. The counts played their parts in 
the conflicts of the Middle Ages, in the Thirty Years' 
War, and in the Seven Years* War. In 1784 the 
countship of Wied was raised by Joseph II. to the 
dignity of a principality, but at the Congress of Vienna 
the semi-independence which the house had enjoyed, 
was taken away and the greater part of its possessions 
was placed under Prussian dominion. 

It is of interest, however, to note that Elizabeth's 
family has been, to a considerable extent, a family of 
students, scholars, and even writers. The first distin- 
guished scholar of the family was Maximilian, brother 
of Prince August and great-uncle of Elizabeth. His 
life was devoted to the study of natural history. During 
the first half of this century he travelled extensively in 
South and North America. His books descriptive of 
his journeys have been of value in their relation to the 
science of natural history, and his collection of speci- 
mens of mammalia, birds, fishes, reptiles, etc., has been 
purchased since his death by the American Museum of 
Natural History in Central Park, New York, where it 
is still exhibited under the name of "The Prince Max- 
imilian of Wied Collection." Maximilian's sister, 
Louise, had special talents in music, painting and poetry. 
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Her "Songs of the Solitary,** though perhaps over- 
pious, have a poetic quality. Prince Hermann, the 
father of Elizabeth, was a philosopher. The titles of 
his books and pamphlets are profound. For many 
years an invalid, he devoted himself assiduously to study 
and speculation, finding his sole recreation in the his- 
torical works of Mommsen, Hausser and Ranke, and in 
the occasional use of the brush, for which he had a 
natural talent. Elizabeth *s mother, Maria, brought 
from the house of Nassau the qualities of heart that, in 
her child, were to find their complement in the qualities 
of mind bequeathed by the father. Of such stock 
and of such a union was Elizabeth, Princess of Wied, 
bom. 

The year of her birth was 1843, *^® month December, 
aifd the day 29. Her childhood was just what would 
be expected from her inheritances, and the method, 
manner and circumstances of life at Neuwied and 
Monrepos, the family's summer-house. Her bringing- 
up was superintended by her mother, acting under the 
advice of the Prince, her husband, and assisted by the 
same governess who had had charge of her own educa- 
tion. This governess had a rare fund of fairy tales and 
legends stored away in her memory, which were doubt- 
less the first stimulant applied to the young Elizabeth's 
imaginative powers. She was an original child. And 
yet in many respects she was like all children. She had 
a passion for dolls, which she called her children. 
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When she first met strangers her invariable question 
was, •' Have you also children ?" We learn in the poem 
entitled .rSilc^er," page — , which b tenderly and pathet- 
ically autobiographic, that this question of the child is 
still the question of the Queen. Stories of the little 
princess's generosity are told by Natalie von Stackel- 
berg, to whom I must acknowledge my indebtedness for 
all anecdotes not otherwise credited. When the merest 
child she was filled with compassion for the poor. One 
day her mother gave her a quantity of new woolen cloth, 
greatly to Elizabeth's delight, **for now," she said, 
" I can give all my dresses to the poor." ** But," said 
the mother, "would it not be better to give the cloth 
to the poor, to whom your white dresses would be of 
little use ? " The princess, who was by no means a 
goody-goody child, and had a will of her own, com- 
prehended, nevertheless, her mother's question, and 
with her little brother at once set forth to carry the 
cloth to a poor woman. 

Many of the stories of Elizabeth's youthful years 
have become household tales, and scarcely need to be 
told again. All who know anything of her childhood 
will remember how she played truant, not by staying 
away from school, but by going to school one day. She 
had always, during the beautiful summer-days at 
Monrepos, had a great desire to attend school with the 
village children. Permission had been denied her until 
one morning she rushed in upon her mother, who was 
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absorbed in household duties, and begged to be allowed 
to go to school with the farm children. Without com- 
prehending the question the mother nodded her con- 
sent, and away ran the little princess. She arrived at 
the school while the singing lesson was in progress and 
at once took her place beside the other children, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the school-master, who was 
flattered by her presence. He had no mark of reproof 
for her when she raised her voice to such a pitch as to 
drown the voices of all the other children. Not so, 
however, with the child who stood next to her, and who 
thought it unbecoming to sing so loud. This youngster 
clapped her hand over the princess's mouth by way of 
rebuke, and to show that the other children, if they did 
not have equal voices, had at least equal rights. In the 
meantime the absence of the princess had been noticed 
at the palace, and after a vain search the servants were 
put on the right track and found and carried the child 
home in disgrace. This story ought to end here ; for 
we are sorry to learn that the democratic enthusiasm of 
the child was punished by imprisonment for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Elizabeth's interest in poetry was excited at an ex- 
tremely early age. There is no doubt but that she felt 
the influence of the poets with whom, in company with 
her parents, she frequently came in contact. During a 
brief residence in Bonn they were vbited almost daily 
by Ernist Morit^ Arndt, the poet, who, with the eight- 
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year-old princess on his knee, would recite his patriotic 
poems till the child's cheek flushed and her heart beat 
with excitement. Among their other frequent visitors 
were Lessing, Bunsen, Neukomm and others distin- 
guished in literature. But not only was she privileged 
to hear poetry; she was compelled to learn it Every 
Sunday morning she and her little brothers were ob- 
liged to recite poems to their father and mother. By 
the time the princess was nine years old, she could 
commit a poem of almost any length to memory, pro- 
vided only it were not in the Alexandrine meter, which 
was to her an abomination. At this time also she 
began to write occasional verses herself. When 
scarcely fourteen she had plotted dramas and dreadful 
tragedies. The more horrible these latter were, the better 
she liked them. Though she read early and late only 
the most beautiful poems, her fantasy produced only 
the most terrible ideas. This constant contrast in ab- 
sorption and production had its effect upon her moods, 
which were alternately gay and melancholy. "I cannot 
help myself," she was wont to confess mentally; "I 
cannot be gentle; I must rage. I would thank these 
mortals from the bottom of my heart, if they only had 
patience with me. It would not be so bad if I could 
but open the safety-valve and let the poetry come." 
When, later in life, there was cause for the deepest woe 
and melancholy, this safety-valve opened of itself. 
At fifteen years of age Elizabeth settled down to 
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Study in earnest Her governess was replaced by a 
tutor, who was an excellent English scholar. All the 
lessons were conducted in English. She studied Eng- 
lish history, arithmetic and geometry, and translated 
into English, Italian and Latin, reading in the latter 
Horace, Ovid and a part of Cicero. She had lessons 
in natural philosophy from the father of an intimate 
friend. A Parisienne instructed her in French, and read 
with her in the evening the chronicles and memoirs of 
Froissart, Joinville, St. Simon and others, and the 
dramas of Moli^re, Racine and Corneille. To her 
mother she read aloud the German classics and Schil- 
ler's "Thirty- Years* War." Lessing's „Sflat\ian bcr 
SS^eife'^ she read to her again and again. In one sum- 
mer she read Becker's History of the World from first 
page to last, and did the same with Gibbon's history. 
She read daily three newspapers, and devoted herself to 
politics. She studied with interest and enthusiasm, but 
as she said herself, she would throw history or gram- 
mar, for which she had a passion, into the comer if she 
could put her hand upon a tale or legend. She came 
upon Elizabeth Wetherell's "The Wide, Wide World," 
and read it time after time with devouring interest. 
Like many another school-girl, she buried the book 
under her Ovid translations, and stole from ,Duty in 
order that she might give to Pleasure. No one will be- 
grudge her the mild excitement when he learns that 
until her nineteenth year she was never allowed to look 
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into a novel of any kind. Even then she was only per- 
mitted to read "Ivanhoe** and P'reytag's ;,@ott unb 
^abcu" in the evening after her cup of tea. This was 
a rather serious life for a girl of Elizabeth's tempera- 
ment, but fortunately she was able to find poetic diver- 
sion even in the midst of such tasks. She found it in 
the life at Monrepos. This beautiful summer home 
\s high upon one of the hills composing the range of 
the Westerwald Mountains. It commands a more 
extensive view than the castle at Neuwied, and at the 
£ame time it includes within its horizon all the points 
dI beauty that can be seen from the castle in the town, 
upon which it looks down. The glory of Monrepos 
iies in the forest that stretches away from it in mile 
after mile of grateful shade. " Here the princess Eliza- 
beth was in her element,** says her biographer; "here 
were forest and freedom.*' She roamed careless and 
gay, with Nature for her only companion. She listened 
to the voices of Nature, to the singing of the birds, to 
the rustling of the leaves, to the rippling of the Wied- 
bach, and to the moaning of the tree-tops; and she 
whispered the secrets of her heart to her voiceful and 
sympathetic companion. She whispered in song, the first 
songs of a young poet-life. She roamed and sang, and 
the people called her the Forest-Rose Princess. From 
hersixteenth year she began to copy her poems regularly 
in a book, whose existence she confessed to no one. 
She wrote simply and naturally, with never a rule to 
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follow but the notes of a bird or the beatings of her 
heart. Until she was thirty years old she knew ab- 
solutely nothing of the art of poetical composition. 

She was not happy away from her forest home. 
When seventeen, she made a visit to Berlin, and she 
filled her journal with home-sick verses and songs of 
melancholy. She longed for the breath of the forest 
and the sight of the Rhine. But this visit is remem- 
bered less for these youthful verses than for an acci- 
dent or incident that befell the Princess. It was 
nothing serious, nothing more than falling down the 
stairs of the palace into the arms of the prince who 
was one day to become her husband. The story seems 
to be founded only on a kind of gossipy tradition, bu 
there is a flavor of romance about it that has led the 
superstitious, viewing the incident from this side of the 
marriage, to believe that the union was fated to occur 
from the day Elizabeth fell into the arms of Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern on the palace stair. 

In February of 1862, when the prmcess was eighteen 
years old, her younger brother. Prince • Otto, died, after 
a long period of invalidism. The parents were grateful 
that their son's suffering was at an end, but the death 
was a great sorrow to Elizabeth. The palace seemed 
hollow and deserted, and even when she sought the 
mountain heights she could not get above the heaviness 
of her heart For a few months she held a little school 
among some poor children, and found diversion in her 
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zeal as teacher. To them she devoted three hours a 
day; she read to her invalid father another three hours; 
and for four or five hours she devoted herself to the 
piano. But when the winter came on, Prince Her- 
mann's state of health required a change of climate. 
They went to Baden-Baden, and for a time Elizabeth 
enjoyed the gayeties of life; but while there she re- 
ceived the news of the death of her dearest friend, 
Marie von Bibra. This death set the sorrowing muse 
to work again, and many a mourning song was the re- 
sult. In the autumn of 1863, however, the sorrow was 
again dispelled by the pleasures of travel. She was in- 
vited to accompany the Grand Duchess Helene of 
Russia, a relative of her mother's, in a visit to Switzer- 
land. So happy was their life together at Ouchy, on 
Lake Geneva, that the Grand Duchess invited the 
young Princess to return to St. Petersburg with her. 
There she studied the Russian language, read, and 
took music lessons, first of Rubinstein, and later of 
Clara Schumann. While on this visit, her father died 
after years of suffering. But Elizabeth, who was just 
recovering from a severe illness contracted in St. Peters- 
burg, did not return at once to Neuwied. In June of 
1864, however, she was with her mother again in Mon- 
repos, which now became their home for both winter 
and summer. 

From 1864 until 1868, Elizabeth's life was uneventful 
except for several journeys in her own country, trips to 
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Paris and Sweden, and an extended visit in Italy. It 
was while in Naples that the Princess came to the con- 
clusion, as the natural result of her studies and sym- 
pathies, that she was by nature fitted and by heart 
inclined to become a teacher. She was then twenty- 
four years old. She wrote to her mother that she was 
determined, if she did not marry, to prepare for the 
teacher's examination. ^ She was willing, however, 
patiently to bide her time. But she did not tarry that 
suitors might make their bows before her. She would 
have none of them. One day some friends who were 
discussing matrimonial projects with her, said they 
would like to see her on a throne. **The only throne 
that would allure me," she jokingly replied, '* would be 
the Rumanian ; for there would still be a chance there 
to accomplbh something." In the light of subsequent 
facts this joke about a throne that did not then exist 
must be considered little less than marvellous, and it is 
not only the superstitious who wag their heads when 
they come to this point of the story of Carmen Sylva's 
life, and mutter their proverbs about true words and 
jests. 

Rumania was only a principality subject to the Sub- 
lime Porte, when in 1866 Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern was placed at the head of the state, with the 
title of Prince Charles I. of Rumania. He had distin- 
guished himself in the Austro-Prussian war, that grew 
out of the Schleswig-Holstein conflict ; and even before 
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that General, von Moltke had said, ** The young 
Prince of Hohenzollern is destined to play a r61e in 
life and to let himself be heard from.^ He had not 
been long in Rumania when he made up his mind that 
the country needed a princess as much as it had needed 
a prince, and as quickly he made up his mind that ne 
would offer his heart to Elizabeth of Wied, whom he 
remembered to have met in Berlin, and with whom his 
sister had kept up an active correspondence. The 
Prince confessed the desire of his heart to Elizabeth's 
mother, who undertook to assist him in his suit, or 
rather, in true German fashion, to conduct it for him. 
A rendezvous that should appear accidental was ar- 
ranged at Cologne, and there, in October of 1869, Prince 
Charles and Princess Elizabeth met, fell in love, and 
became engaged all in the space of an afternoon. The 
engagement was a short one of necessity, and on the 
15th of November the marriage was celebrated in Neu- 
wied with such pomp and circumstance as the quiet 
Rhenish town had never seen before. But it was all as 
nothing compared with the splendor of the reception in 
Rumania, and of the marriage ceremony according to 
the rites of the Greek Church. 

After her marriage, Elizabeth devoted herself at 
once to the study o£ the institutions of the country and 
of the language of the people, which, being a Latin and 
not a Slavic language, was easily acquired by her in 
consequence of her knowledge both of Latin and 
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Italian. In September of 1870, the Princess became the 
mother of a daughter. For four years only did this 
child live, but those four years were the happiest Eliza- 
beth had known since her own childhood. The full, 
warm love of her nature she bestowed upon her little 
Marie. The child was one of hundreds of children to 
succumb to what seemed a plague of diphtheria, typhoid 
and scarlet fevers, which raged in Bucharest during the 
winter of 1873 ^"^ ^^74* Until April Marie withstood 
the diseases, but then scarlet fever, followed by diphthe- 
ria attacked her, and the slender body of the child had to 
yield. The deathbed scene was woefully pathetic. The 
mother watched hopeless and helpless above Marie till 
the last. The little one in her delirium started from her 
trundle-bed and would not lie down. "Oh, no, no I" 
she said in terror, *'if I lie down I shall fall asleep and 
never wake up any more." And a;;ain she exclaimed : 
** I want to go to Sinaia, and drink of the water of Pe- 
Icsch.*' But when a glass was reached out to her, she 
shook her head and said, in English, '* All is finished," 
and shortly after passed away in her English nurse's 
arms. The mother stood there immovable, without a 
tear and without a complaint; she said, simply and 
reverently, " The good Lord loved my child more than 
I, and has taken her to him. I thank God he gave her 
to me." 

This loss was to Elizabeth like the end of life. She 
had, as we have seen, met death before. First her 
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brother, then her father, and one friend and relative 
after another had been taken from her. Her sorrow in 
each case was keen ; but now it was dull and heavy, and 
harder and enduring. It permeated her life ; and yet 
she did not wholly give up to it. It broadened her sjrm- 
pathies and increased her benevolences, and, indeed 
widened the scope of her life, and made her the " little 
mother ** of her people. To them she had devoted her- 
self from the first. She had found that the jesting 
words of her maidenhood were true indeed : here, in 
Rumania, there was still a chance to accomplish some- 
thing. Her first work had been for the school-children. 
A poor-union was established to provide proper books 
for the education of the children. The Princess found 
that there were absolutely no school-books or popular 
works in the Rumanian language, and she set about 
translating at once the best French books for children. 
Her object was less to interest the young than to de- 
velop a strong national character, which she well knew 
could not .exist without the basis of language. In other 
ways, too, she sought to strengthen Rumanian nation- 
ality. She encouraged the use of the national costume, 
and made the wearing of it obligatory at the public 
charity balls in Bucharest. She established a school 
of embroidery, which is one of the national industries^ 
and a union called ''Concordia," whose purpose is 
to further the development of all national industries. 
She founded also an asylum for orphans and wai&, 
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in which between four and five hundred girls from 
five to twenty years of age are housed and educated 
in the practical affairs o^ life. We are told that 
the reputation of this home is so exceptional and 
wide-spread that the yonng men of Rumania think 
themselves lucky if they can choose a wife from among 
the industrious girls in the " Asyle H^l^ne/' To sum 
up in the words of Miss Zimmem,* "She founded 
schools, hospitals, soup-kitchens, convalescent homes, 
cooking-schools, and crhhes; she encouraged popular 
lectiu'cs ; she inculcated respect for sanitary laws, most 
needful in an eastern land ; she founded art galleries 
and art schools. " Some of her charitable enterprises, 
not here enumerated, were described to me in a recent 
letter from the Queen*9 private secretary, Mr. Robert 
Scheff er, to whom I am indebted for many suggestions 
and kindnesses. Concluding his description, he sa3rs : 
** But as the Queen does not lil^e her charitable works 
to be known, I shall only add that the quantity of good 
done by her Majesty in private is incalculablt, and not 
Qne-tenth of it is known by the public.'' 

All this work, which she had begun while " Itty,** as 
her little daughter was endearingly called, was still 
alive, the childless mother found a sweet solace in the 
days of her great sorrow. A still greater comfort, how- 
ever, was found in an appeal to that talent which had 
been hers from childhood, but which had never been 



* The Century Magazine, August, 1884. 
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cultivated. No one dreamed that the Princess Eliza- 
beth was a poet But one day a native poet named 
Alexandri called upon her in Bucharest, and she said 
to him : •* I would like to make a confession to you, but 
I have not the courage for it." After a long silence, 
however, and amid many blushes, she added : *' I, too, 
make verses.'* At Alexandri's request she produced 
some of her songs, and the poet was warm in his praise 
of them. He urged her to continue writing, and in- 
dited many poems to her himself, which she translated 
from the Rumanian tongue into German. While at 
work upon these translations, she wrote : 

" The greaJest posable diange has come over my poet-life. I had 
no idea that poetizing is an art, or that one must learn how to be a 
poet. I had supposed that to learn to make poems would be like a 
man teaching a bird to sing. Verses and rhymes flowed from my 
pen more easily than prose. I feared, as soon as I attempted to Innd 
myself to rules and methods, I should forfeit my talent as punishment 
of my empty conceit. In the terrible pain of the spring ni 1874, songs 
were no longer a relief. Only the stnun ctf exhausting toil could 
deaden it And so I took to translating.'' 

She applied herself diligently to this work, and said 
soon after that she had learned more by translating than 
in any other way. She showed her work to another poet 
of local fame, whose advice and assistance she received. 
In the following summer, with her mother, she paid a 
visit to England, and spent two days with Max MUIler at 
Oxford. She had with her a little book in the form of a 
missal, which she had prepared for her mother, and 
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which she called '* My Journey through the World: a 
collection of Rhymes and Verses, dedicated to the 
Mother Heart." The book contained the poems that she 
had composed from her sixteenth to her thirtieth year. 
Scarcely one of these was known to her mother. 
Charles Kingsley was present when she surprised her 
mother with the gift. Elizabeth showed to them the 
four lines in which she prayed God to preserve her 
child from unhappiness, want, and sin; and as she 
pronounced the last line: „^ii tDCigt C6: ^6^ ^abc Itur 
©incS/' Kingsley's eyes filled with tears, and the mother 
wept for joy and pain. 

In January, 1875, Elizabeth wrote: "I am not trans- 
lating at all now, because I write so much myself." 
Her poetic activity was at its height when she was 
visiting Sinaia. This beautiful region was to Bucharest 
what Monrepos had been to Neuwied. Here again she 
found freedom and the forest. The beautiful stream of 
Pelesch dances down the rough side of the mountains 
and winds into the valley of Sinaia. It is shaded by 
primeval forests in which the nightingales sing and the 
wild-flowers bloom. There the sad mother-heart found 
rest even while her mind was inspired to activity. In 
this region of beautiful wildness she laid the comer- 
stone of her summer-house in August of 1875, ^^^ ^^^ 
dancing stream, for whose water her child called in its 
last delirium, gave its name to the castle whose towers 
rise among the trees of the forest. The princess 
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watched the progress of the structure with the greatest 
possible interest, and with no little sympathy for the 
workmen whose polyglot of tongues — no less than 
twelve in number — made the silences about the for- 
est and the quarries ring with strange sounds. Had 
she not watched the toilers in the quarry near by, from 
which all the material for the castle was taken, she pro- 
babably would never have written the touching song of 
„@tcinf(^ncibcr/ page 142. 

It was at the end of this summer that Elizabeth 
wrote the libretto for an operetta performed during the 
following winter in Bucharest The work was a poeti- 
cal adaptation of an old Rumanian legend. 

When the princess had been working at her poetry 
zealously for more than two years, at such times and 
hours as freedom from official life permitted, and just 
at the time when she had sufficient material to lead 
her to think of publishing her work to the world, the 
Turko-Russian war broke out, and Rumania became 
the battle-ground of a terrible conflict. That was not a 
time for poetry, except of the heroic order. The poetry 
of words was forgotten in the poetry of deeds. Prince 
Charles of necessity took Russia's side, and became a 
gallant leader against the Turkish crescent. Princess 
Elizabeth followed the army, and sought to temper the 
misery of the battle-field. She was the Florence Night- 
ingale of the war. Her people called her " the mother 
of the wounded." Childless, she was always a mother. 
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She moved from bed to bed in the hospitals, and 
spoke words of comfort, nay almost of healing. She 
was worshipped by every sufferer. At the close of the 
war a marble statue was raised to her by the wives of 
the officers of the Rumanian army as a memorial of the 
merciful part played by her on the battle-field. Fol- 
lowing the war there was a rearrangement of boundary 
and territory between Russia and Rumania, which was 
ratified by the treaty of Berlin, which, at the same time, 
recognized the independence of -Rumania as a kingdom, 
though providing that certain conditions should be ful- 
filled. These were carried out, and in March, 1881, 
Prince Charles issued his royal proclamation. On the 
2 2d of May he was crowned with a diadem made from 
cannon captured at Plevna, where he distinguished 
himself, as did his people, for bravery. At the same 
time a golden crown was placed upon the head of ** the 
mother of the wounded.** The ceremony was carried 
out with true royal magnificence, and the day and night 
were given up to festivities and rejoicing. 

It is only since the end of the Turko-Russian war 
that the Queen, as we must now call her, has appeared 
in literature. It was in 1880 that the first book was 
published, bearing on its title-page the name ** Carmen 
Sylva** — an appropriate pen-name for one who loves 
the song and the forest as Elizabeth always has. This 
first book consists of translations into German of the 
Rumanian poems of Alexandri and others. At this same 
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time she wrote a French comedy for a company in Bu- 
charest, and a number o£ aphorisms in French, which 
were afterwards puUished in Paris under the title of 
" Pensees d^une Reine.** * In 1881 the queen published 
her first book of original poems. The book is enti- 
tled ^@tflrmc" and contains four poems: ,,@app^O,* 
.rC^ammcrftcln/ »Ucbcr ben SBaffem," and ^©(^Iff- 
\iXXi^J* I cannot go into a criticism of these poems, 
which are of varying merit. Both Miss Zimmem t and 
Professor Boyesen % agree that ir^app^o" Is the best 
of the four. Of this Professor Boyesen says : — 

'* Miss Zimmern has antidpated me In taying Aat ^ Sappho," die 
principal poem in this volume, is quite un*Greek. It is, in fact, both 
in form and conception, as Germanic as possible. It has none of the 
bright and unconscious s6nsuousness and heedless grace of Greek 
song. The fatefid dream <^ Lais, the daughter of Sappho, with 
which the poem opens, bears some resemblance to the dream of 
Chriemhyd iti the first canto of the " Niebelungen Lay,*^ although 
butterflies are substituted for eagles. But apart from the moral ana- 
chronism ^Hdch is implied in the domestic virtues and Teutonic con- 
scientiousness of the Lesbian poetess, there is mudi to admire. As a 
Bsere woman, without reference to age or nationality, Sappho is 
strongly and viiodly delineated, and the songs which she sings, 



* That this work has a high standing in France may be Judged 
from the fact that the French Academy, on April 25, 1888, voted to 
offer its author a medal of honor, devotii^; to this purpose a part of 
the accrued interest of the prize-fund established by Mrs. Vincengo 
Botta, of New York, for literary works composed by \ 

t Tlie Century Magazine, August, 1884. 

t The I^dtpendsBt, Novembo- 34> xSS;. 
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though they have neither the Sapphic meter nor spirit, are lyrical 
gems which we could ill afford to miss. Thus the charming little 
lay : ^SBenn tobt {(^ werbe fein,^ in the third canto, has an ''un- 
premeditated art " which none but true singers attain. It expires 
like a sigh in the air, and b as eloquent of the emotion which 
prompted it The hexameter in " Sappho "^is handled with much 
skill; but the perpetually occurring alliteration, to my mind, inter- 
feres with its melodious effect. As a metrical device alliteration b of 
Germanic origin, and seems alien to the spirit of Greek poetry. 
There is also a certain exasperating monotony in the constantly re- 
peated bitial letters, which gives an air of artificiality even to the 
noblest verse." 

In 1882 appeared »2)lc $cjcc/' a collection of poems 
inspired by Carl Cauer's statue of " The Witch." Of 
this book Miss Zimmern says : — 

" This work is very characteristic of the Queen's writings, in that 
she is apt to write too fast, so that excellent fundamental ideas are 
made abortive by inadequate execution. She does not observe the 
Horation maxim ; the impetuosity that is a part of her character u 
reflected in her work. She lacks patience. This fault is really to be 
deplored, and the more that the Queen has genuine poetical gifts, a 
fine fancy, a musical ear, fire, and grace. But her facility consti- 
tutes her weakness. Had she not been a royal author, had she had 
to do battle with the exigencies, caprices, uncertainties of publishers 
and editors, she would have received just that schooling which she 
lacks, and which hinders her from being a great poet, and confines 
her within the ranks of minor singers.'' 

I cannot find the evidences of haste that appear 
to Miss Zimmern. The portions of „2)ic ^t%t" that 
might have been hurriedly done are those written in an 
unrhymed trochaic tetrameter, but even these show no 
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carelessness in construction. And there are poems 
in the work which are as good in point of technique as 
anything the Queen has done. It is, moreover, hardly 
fair to charge with violation of the Horatian maxim one 
who kept the secret of her compositions to herself from 
her sixteenth to her thirtieth year, and only began to 
publish when she was nearly forty. 

The next poetical work of Carmen Sylva's that was 
published is entitled ^3cl)0tJa^," It describes the wan- 
derings of Ahasuerus in search of God. His journey 
begins with the scoffing assertion, „@« ifl lein ®Ott I* 
and ends with the acknowledgment, w@ott tfl e^tg 
SBcrbcn," The poem tells its story with force and fer- 
vor. "It would be vain," sa3rs Professor Boyesen, ** to 
deny the exalted beauty and dignity of the verse in 
which the wrestlings of Ahasuerus with the infinite are 
depicted.** The Queen's next volume of verse made its 
appearance in 1883, under the title of ^^SDlclnc Slul^.'' This 
is a collection of lyrics and songs — the kind of verse that 
shows Carmen Sylva to the best advantage. This was 
apparent even in »@a^pl^O/' the most beautiful parts of 
which are the songs, introduced in much the same way 
and to the same purpose as the interludes are intro- 
duced by Tennyson in the " Princess.** The first poem 
of „9Wciuc ^v^'* is called „Ci'armcn" and the last, 
,,@tjlt)a." Between these boundaries the Queen has 
poured out her heart and made her appeals to and 
from nature, and written down her pretty conceits and 
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the epigrams in which she delights. The first edidon of 
,,iD^eine ^Vi\f was quickly exhausted, and I have been 
unable to obtain a copy, much to my regret, us it con- 
tained the first series of „^ttbtt)cr!erttcbcr" -* "Songs 
of Toil.** These were withheld by the Queen from 
the second edition in order that she might improve and 
enlarge the series, which has now been concluded, and 
comprises the poems originally published in „Wit\\\t 
!Ru^/' and those now first gathered in this volume. 
The Queen will publish the entire collection in a vol- 
ume by itself, I am informed, some time during the 
coming winter. 

To a book of poems published in 1884 Carmen Sylva 
gave her whole heart; for this one is entitled n^lt\Xi 
Wi)t\ixV* Here she writer of the places she loveA 
most, the spots dear to her Sugcnbjcit. ^Singen," 
,,?orcIci/' ^!5)ic aRofcI," ,r9Jionrc^)o8/ »«ttnjicb,^ are 
some of the titles of the thirty songs that make up this 
book. The songs are as sweet and simple as the twenty 
etchings that adorn the volume are beautiful. One 
more volume of poems has followed this. It is entitled 
„Wt\Xi ^ud),^ and contains a collection of poems upon 
Egypt. I have not been able to secure the volume, and 
cannot speak of its merits. 

Of the Queen's recent prose works t have space to 
give little more than the titles. They comprise : ^?ei* 
bend (Srbettgang" (1882), a collection of Rumanian le- 
gends; „%vA Sarmen @9(oa'd tdtitgre^" (1883X also 
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a collection of tades, which were revised in a new edition 
published last year; „(gln ©ebet** (1883), a story; 
^«u« Sroci Scltcn*' (1885), a novel; ^^ftra" (1886), 
a novel; ,,@« StU)^\V* (1887), a story; and ^gclb^wil- 
(1887), a novel. In the composition of „%yA ^XOt\ 
SBeltcn," ^apra/ and /^gclbpofl" as well as of a col- 
lection of tales called ^3n ber 3n:e" the Queen had 
the collaboration of the Frau Dr. Kremnitz. In Au- 
gust of 1887 the Queen translated a novel by Pierre Loti 
in the space of fourteen days, and published the book 
under the title of ^^Slanbttft^r." During this period 
of marvellous literary activity the Queen also revised 
and brought out a new edition of her " Les Pens^es 
d'une Reine.'' She has had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of her songs set to music by Bungert, Reinecke, 
and other composers. Some are now in preparation 
by Madame Augusta Holmes and Charles Gounod; and 
Bungert, I am informed, is to set the ^^nbtuevterdebci:" 
to music. It is now necessary that I speak in detail 
of these „$anbmer!crtlebcr" or " Songs of Toil," to 
which I have several times alluded. 

The "Songs of Toil,*' which give this volume its 
name, have never been published in Germany or Ru- 
mania. Seventeen of these songs, in German and in 
English, were first published in The Independent oi New 
York, in November, 1887. Six others were published 
in the same journal in July of the present year. The 
rest appear now for the first time. Early in the summer 
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of 1887 I wrote to Carmen Sylva, in my capacity of edi- 
tor of the poetical department of TAt Independent^ 
asking her to contribute to the columns of which I had 
charge. I received in reply seventeen ** songs," together 
with the following note from the Queen's secretary : 

Castbl Pblbsch, August aist, 1887. 
Secretariat de S. M. La Reine de Roumanie. 
EDrroR OF Thb Indbpbndbnt: 

Sir\ — In answer to your honored of the i6th past, Her Majesty 
the Queen, breaking for once her rule of never giving any of her 
productions to a periodical, charges me to send you the second 
series of ,/^anbwerferlteber/ the first of which was published in 
(Jarman Sylva's ^SWcine iShi^." The inclosed seventeen songs, 
being of quite recent date, have not yet appeared in print, and Her 
Majesty leaves it to your choice to pubb'sh them all or to make a 
selection of those most adapted to the American public. In case the 
peculiar and essentially German character of the poems should render 
a satisfactory translation in verse difficult, Her Majesty thinks it 
would suffice to give the German original, adding to it a good trans- 
lation in prose. As to the offered honarartum^ Her Majesty is 
pleased to accept it as a contribution to the sums produced by the 
sale of her other works, which form a special fund for needy authors ; 
you will please send the money to me. I beg also that you will give 
me immediate notice on receipt of the manuscript, and I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

ROBBRT SCHBFFBR, 

Private Secretary to Her Majesty the Queen of Rumania. 

After these poems had been published, the Queen 
herself wrote me the following note : 
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Sir : — Your translations of my songs are so very beautiful that I 
was quite surprised in reading them. There are very few little things 
you have perhaps misunderstood, but they are scarcely worth while 
talking of when it is all so very good. As I have translated a good 
deal myself, I know the difficulties very well, and I admire your work 
in consequence. I am very happy to be brought in so beautiful a 
clothing before your American public, and I thank you kindly for all 
the pains you have taken. 

EUZABBTH. 

"With this note the Queen sent me „%\\\/* page 62, and 
„@C^CCrcnf(^IcifcrUcb/' page 38, and subsequently her 
secretary forwarded to me the twelve additional songs 
which are included in this volume. 

It is fortunate that the American public should first 
know the Queen as a poet through these ,,^anbwcrfcv» 
Ueber ;* for they are at once the index of her character 
and the illustration of her genius. I say genius, for 
certainly the chief attribute of genius is not wanting — 
originality. The ,,§anbmcrfcrUcbCt" in conception and 
expression are original. It is true that in some of 
them, in the ,, 53acf evUeb/' page 92, and in »3)cr ©eigcn* 
ntacJ^er/' page 138, for example, there is a suggestion of 
Heine ; but this is so slight that we may say that the 
Queen's songs are distinctively her own. And they are 
the index of her character. No one can read these 
songs and not know the Queen. She said herself, in 
one of her letters quoted by her biographer: "The 
pictures of my fantasy are seldom gay — they never 
were.*' Her life has been a sad one, and most of these 
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songs are sung in a minor key. But it is not a selfish 
sadness that the poems reveal. On the contrary, her 
boundless sympathy for the poor is the roost striking 
disclosure of these ** Songs of Toil." It is as special as 
it is comprehensive. In each case does she seem to have 
entered into the life, made up of trials, hope, pride, am- 
bition, discouragement, sorrow, or joy of the one whose 
song she is singing. No proud queen ever showed such 
touch of sympathy. She has the soul to feel and the 
gift to sing. Into the lives of others she pours her own 
heart-beats. How admirably in the „<^dji^tx\ith" page 
68, has she contrasted the two phases of the boatman's 
lif e» whose home is on the Danube. We see him one day 
sailing merrily down with the current, the picture of in- 
dolent ease and joy; and the next day we see him toiling 
along the sandy shore, towing his boat to the upper 
stream, his task severe, but his progress sure. Again, 
one is at a loss to fancy how so disagreeable a subject 
as the ^^iJJe^cr" could have been treated better than 
in the grimly humorous way in which the Queen has 
set forth the ^Tltt^^niitb," page 40. In ,,5)cr ®a^ 
Wann/' page 64, what a vivid glimpse of the farmer 
sowing his seed do the words „S^^^ ©cftrittc baun bie 
^anbt^ofl* present ! Again there is genius in the co- 
quetry of the mill-stream ; the pathos of the ir3^>l^inc^' 
mannSUeb,'' page 42, is as simple as it is sweet; ^53cim 
gflttcru" page 52, and „53cim Ttolttn/' page 56, carry 
the odor of clover with them ; and so on through the 
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list we find that each h»s a duunn or a piquancy of its 
own, imtU w« come to the „^itixi\^\mHt,'* page 1421 
where we are forced to believe that the question of the 
concluding lines^ with its iaeyitable answer **NoI'* ap- 
plies to the toiling poor of whatever trade or calling. 

In speaking of the ^^ahmetferlieber,'' I must not 
overlook their mechanism. The measures are chosen 
with an appre^tion that is little short of inspiration. 
For example, wherever the trade of a songster is associ- 
ated with any kind of noise or motion, we have both 
sound and motion reproduced in the meter ; this onoma- 
topoeia is especially noticeable in the ^Sl'^iiUerUeb/' page 
48; the .^XopfcrUcb" page 98; ^^apicrmac^cr," page 
46; ,r55cim @pinncn/' page 80; and „3)er S3ISfcr/ 
page 130. The Queen has an excellent musical ear; 
the numerous feminine endings and the double rhymes 
are sufficient proof of this. One is even inclined to ad- 
mit that her variation of the sonnet form is felicitous, 
as it appears in ^,2)cr gorbcnrcibcr," page 88; ,r2)cr 
Janbbrieftrfigcr/' page 116; and ,,2)cr <Samann/' page 
64. This substitution for the iambic pentameter of an 
iambic hexameter with extra syllables at the end of the 
third and sixth foot is a musical device of which the 
Hungarian poet Lenau has availed himself in at least 
one notable instance. It is quite possible that his 
poem, „S)cr $crb|labcnb,* may be a favorite with the 
Queen. 

In concluding this sketch of Carmen Sylva's life and 
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work, and in presenting the translations of her vj^anb' 
loerterUeber/' I must urge that her graceful style is not 
to be judged by whatever harshness there may be in the 
English versions. Read the original, those who can; 
the translation, those who must; read, and you will ac- 
cept the statement of the venerable poet Whittier, that 
the Queen of Rumania is ** crowned not alone with a 
diadem and title, but with the laurel-wreaths of poetic 
genius.** 

J. E. B. 
New York, August, 1888. 
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THE SCISSORS-GRINDER'S SONG. 

T^ ETCH on your scissors, your slender blade — 
'*' To make them brilliant and sharp's my trade ; 
I'o every door-step my grindstone comes, 
And on and ever it strolls and hums. 

I and my grindstone, we wander by, 
And no one asks me from whence come I ; 
How poor I am, no one cares to know, 
None care to hear of my spirit's woe. 

I'm ground by sorrow both day and night. 
And yet I never am polished bright ; 
I'm ground by hunger, and though it pales 
The face, to sharpen the wit it fails. 



^anbvocvhvlicbcv. 



Sc^eerenfc^letfcrlte5» 

jjrlngt ^cr blc (gdjcercn, blc ^lingcu fcin, 
w 3^ madf fie gldngcnb unb fc^orf unb rein; 
@8 ftorrt mcin ^fibc^cn Dor Jcbcr Xi^Hr, 
Unb fd^uurrt unb icanbcrt fo filr nnb filr. 

3c^ nnb mcin ^ahd^m, loir ge^n Dorbel; 
@9 fvagt mlc^ Reiner, twol^cr It^ fcl ; 
SSiU 5?clncr tuiffcn roit arm id) bin, 
Wm Reiner ^5rcn n>ie h)e^ mein <Sinn. 

WifS) f(i)(elft blc ©orgc bcl Sag unb S^^ac^t, 
Unb f)at mid) bcnnod^ nid^t fcln gcmac^t ; 
Tlid) fd)Uift bcr hunger, unb mad)t bo4 ni^t 
S^cn 2Si^ mir fc^arfcr cln blant ©cfK^t. 

iUac^ fd)tclft ble 9lcnc, unb (dgt mlr bo4 
2)a3 ^crge fc^artlg unb rofllg not^. 
S)a8 9?ab ifi cmfig unb rau^ bcr @tcln — 
©ringt ^cr ble ^Ilngen — Id) mad)' fie fcln? 
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I'm ground by grief, but the work is ill, 
For notched and rusty my heart is, still. 
The wheel is whirling, the stone has grit — 
Fetch on your steel — shall I sharpen it? 



<Si^ bin eltt Renter, id^ fd^lDinge bag ©clT, 
^ Uiib wen idi trcffc, iDlrb nic^t mc^r l^cK ; 
Uiib men 16) blnbe !ann nic^t mebr ge^'n ; 
aScfi ^opf i(^ faffc, lann nlmmcr flc^'m 

3(^ bin ein !S)oftor, bmm tommt p mirl 
3c3^ b^iic i^bes ®ebrccf)en l^icv; 
2)ie lilebendmiibigfeit gel^t fiirbag 
3Kit cincm cingigen ^(berlag. 

3(^ bin ein Sirt^ unb mein SBein ifl rot^, 
Unb ntit ber ^eibe ^at'd !elne 92ot4 ; 
35or nteiner @(i)cn!e gel^t nic^t Dorbei, 
2)ie "SluV ijl fid^er, bic 3ed^e frell 
40 



THE BUTCHER'S SONG. 

T AM a headsman, the ax I swing, 

And if I strike that ends the thing; 
And what I tie up cannot get loose — 
The head I grapple can't slip the noose. 

I am a doctor^ so come to me ; 
Here heal I every infirmity ; 
The hypochondria is cured for good 
By only a single letting of blood. 

I am a landlord, my wine is red ; 
I chalk no slate when a man is fed ; 
Don't pass the inn that belongs to me ; 
The rest is certain ; the score is free t 

4« 



Mtir ging e9 gut, fo md) unb na4 ; 
® S)lc briber wurben grog : 
aWcltt clgcn $att6 tear untcr 2)a4 — 

@o fd^on toat mtr lein ©d^Iog ! 
Unb : „ SBatcv 1 " fagt fic, ^SBcifit S)u no* ? 

@in{l gab ed troden $rob I 
3e6t gic^n ln8 eigne $au8 wlr bo(]^ !"— 

SDlcaRutter.blelfltobtl 

S)er ©d^reiner ^at i^r $aud gebaut, 

Unb nld^t ber 3iw««cnnann ; 
©tatt ntcincr ftat ber $farrer laut 

2)en ©egenelprud^ getl^am 
iWlt gelcrfang unb ©locfcnitang, 

Unb ^(umen blau unb rotl^, 
^tatt ©lafcrflang ba8 ©erg mlr fprang ; — 

2)le2)^utteivblelfltobt! 



THE CARPENTER'S SONG. 

MY lot grew lighter day by day; 
The children grew apace ; 
I built a little house last May — 

No palace like that place. 
And — ** Father," said she, "sure you know 

That once we ate dry bread ? 
Into our own house now we go I " — 
The Mother, she is dead ! 

Her house the undertaker made, 

And not the carpenter ; 
My grace unsaid, the pastor prayed 

In loud tones over her. 
The day that's spent with merriment, 

'Mid blossoms blue and red. 
No music lent — my heart was rent ! — 

The mother, she is dead. 
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^ir ^atten'd bod^ fo mii gebrat^t, 

2Biraltc8S5ogetpaar! 
SBer f^at an'd ©terben aitd^ gebac^t, 

9(($ man beifammen ii^ar I 
SSerrammclt pnb bie gcnfler bi^t— 

2)amltftaf«IelncSRot^— 
^ertauft bad $audl 3d^ mag eS nid^t- 

2)ieiD^utter,biet|itobtl 
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We pulled together many a year ; 

Like old bird-mates were we ; 
But who e'er thinks of dying here 

While both together be ? 
Fast barred is every window-blind — 

I care not what is said; 
Yes, sell the house I I do not mind— 

The mother, she is deadl 



Paptcnnacf^er. 
lie alten Sa^t)en tnir sugefii^rt I 



W 

3um ©rcl, gum ©rel, ttjlc ba« SBeltgcvi^t! 
3um S3rcl, gum ©rcl, ttJlc cln lang ©cbid^t I 

2)ann lommt c9 fd^ncclg unb glatt Ifcxam, 
^ud dloUen unb Salsett unb 9?abgebraud, 

3u groficu ^crrn, ntlt bcr grtlulciu 3ler ; 
gilc Heine S)l(^ter, sum 5Wad)tgefd^mler ; 

3u 3citung8Wrclbcrn mit ^oflcsi^aud^ ; 
gflr ?lcbe«brlcfd^cn mlt @d^mcl(^e(raud^ ; 

Unb ju 9lomancn, b'rin fd^te^t ergfi^tt, 
mt fi(^ blc iUienld^^elt fo welter qufitt, 

auf glelc^en gefeen, In ben berelnft 

S)le S^rSnen |h:5mten, um ble t>u minft I 
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THE PAPER-MAKER. 

rPHOSE pieces of rags be quick and bring! 
The dirty old shreds are just the thing — 

For pulp, for pulp to record life's wrong, 
For pulp, for pulp for a poet's song. 

It comes out smooth and glossy and thin, 
From rollers and wheels and cylinders* din, 

For lords and ladies their notes to indite ; 
. For petty poets, who scrawl by night. 

And newspaper scribblers who bluster and blow ; 
For little love-letters where compliments grow ; 

And stories in which the afflictions of men 
Are wretchedly told by an unskilled pen 

On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears whereat thou weepest to-day I 
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^ottJlc Dom ©affcr 
^ ©as aJliWrab gcH 
@o wlrb t)om ?icb(!^cn 
SKcin @lim gcbrcftt. 

68 Id)llt unb ^ril^t, 

\\n\) lac^t unb luenbct 

3J?ir mcln ®cmiit^. 

SSic flclf ic^ iDc^rc, 
eicf»)rld&tfo{d^neU; 

Unb bnimmenb wenbct 
@id^ i^r ®cfcn, 

Unb plapptxi %nmoxt, 
Unb Ijl fo bumm, 

Unb ge^t unb glaubt l^ ■ 
SBelB ni(!^t ttjarum. 



THE MILLERS SONG. 

TUST as the water 

The mill-wheel twirls. 
My little sweetheart 
My senses whirls. 

She chats, caresses. 

And chides me ill, 
And laughs and changes 

My mood at will. 

And if I murmur, 

She talks so fast j 
And her companion 

Gets cross at last. 

He rattles an answer, 

Some silly cry, 
And goes and believes her — 

He knows not why. 
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SDod^ fic ^Opft wetter. 

S)c8SeBen8fro5, 
Unb ma(!^t*8 bcm 5«ad^flcii 

S)ann tDieber fo. 

S)cr Sad^ tfl trcuIoS, 
S)asaK5(jblcln Wcd^t — 

DSKa^renraberl 
OSWflUcr'gJhtet^t! 



SONGS OF TOIL. 



But on she capers, 
Through life so gay, 

And treats the next one 
The selfsame way. 

The brook is faithless, 
The maiden coy — 

O whirling mill-wheel 1 
O miller boy 1 



Belm ^fitterti. 

IHlc buftig rlcd)t'« Im etatt I 3)lc ^fl^c flrecfcn 
^ S)ie §olfe lang, mit migcbulb'gcm SBrummcn, 
2)cn ^lec bcgriigcnb mit gufricbnem ©iimmcn, 
Uub tt)le bic Sfiofen ftc to glfinjenb Icdtcu I 

!£ie je^oncn S^lerc mit bcm <SammctKcibc, 
3nt golbncn ?ld^t bcr Sommermotgenfonnc, 
ilT^it qneUenb unerfd^opftem l^cben^bronne, 

3Rit gotbnen @ammetaugen DoUer ^eibe. 

Uub fhimm crbulben bann fic bclm ©cbarcn 

2)er ©Emergen $ein. 2Ble flub bic anb'ren ^n^t 
»oU iWitgcf ft^l I S)ae ^firlld^ uub mit Tl^t 

<Bit an bem Xage brummenb Tiildj geit)&^ren« 

S)aS l^crg'gc ^filbd^cn mufi id) nun bcliigcn; 
S)ic ^anb im Simcr. SWeinc ginger taugcn 
TO Sntcrtrug. 2)cS jarten iUiauId^cnS @augctt 

giiftr i(ft fo \mxn\ mit inuigcm 33evgnugen. 



FODDER-TIME. 

T T ow sweet the manger smells 1 The cows all listen 
With outstretched necks, and with impatient 

lowing ; 
They greet the clover, their content now showing — 

And how they lick their noses till they glisten 1 

The velvet-coated beauties do not languish 

Beneath the morning's golden light that's breaking, 
The unexhausted spring of life awaking, 

Their golden eyes of velvet full of anguish. 

They patiently endure theur pains. Bestowing 
Their sympathy, the other cows are ruing 
Their unproductive udders and renewing 

At milking-time their labor and their lowing. 

And now I must deceive the darling bossy — 

With hand in milk must make it suck my finger. 
Its tender lips cling close like joys that linger, 

And feel so warm with dripping white and flossy. 



SONGS OF TOIL. 



S)iefelbe ^aitb, bie mir bie Seute fiiffen 

SBott CS^rfurt^t, mtb bie malt unb {pielt nnb 
bl(^tct — 

O ^att' Id^ Immcr nur ben ^(cc gcf(il(itct; 
2)ad unf4ulb9t)oIIe ^u^Iinb na^ren miiffsnl 



SOATGS OF TOIL. 



This very hand my people with devotion 

Do kiss, which paints and plays and writes more- 
over—' 

I would it had done naught but pile the clover 
To feed the kine tnat know no base emotion * 



Bctm ZlToIfen. 



ol @oI Stebe^raune! nunflleb Wn^erl 
!S)ann Iriegt bein ^(Ubt^eu oud^ um {o me^r I 



Unb bafj 2)u'« meigt : Don ben ^olbd)CH aW 
3|l 2)clu'« bas f(i^5n(lc Dom ganjcu (Stall I 

@rf)iuavgbraun ifl c«, mit tt)ei6cm ®tctii I 
©elt? 2)u njlllfl'd ^abcn, S)u Icrffl fo gcrn? 

2)0 1 !u6 S)cin ^teiucs 1 unb brummc uic^t 2)u 1 
3^ lag* c« bod) nlc^t gum 2:rlnfcn ju I 

Unf g^au ncnnt'd ^oUu^; baS njcir' Htdn, 
36^ benf: auf 2)eutfcl^ n)irb'« tPol)l ?3uUod)d fciu. 
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MILKING-TIME. 

Ool so! pretty Brownie, come let it down I 

^^ 1*11 give the more milk to your bossy brown I 

You know well enough in yonder stall 
Your bossy's the prettiest boss o£ them all, 

With its dark-brown coat and the star on its brow. 
What's this? You insist you must lick it now ? 

There ! Kiss your little one ; now be still I 
Not yet can the bossy drink its fill ! 

Madame calls it Pollux ; you know the name ; 
'Tis the Latin for Bullock — it's all the samel 
5/ 



dm Pftuge* 

Icr ifl bcr Sldcrgrunb f o tlcf unb fcftwer; 
Slcftt Ocftfen gic^cn eincn ^fCug mit TtHf^e, 
Unb weifi gcflcibct gcft'n In Wfjlcr grfl^c, 
3n ^cigcr ®Int^, bcr 9Wann, bie grau, bafter. 

^eln ©nng. @ic fu^rt, cr brnrft bic ^flugft^aar'fc^r - 
^uf bag and ©rbenfc^oog ii)r ^inb erbtu^e, 
©cbiert im gctb fie, c^ bcr 2^ag oergtu^e, 

^ommt barfug mit bent Wangling bann balder. 

einfl war bie iRacftt gercijl 16^, im ©cwfilbe 
^on ^aierlanb ermat^t, ber ^eimat^ p 

glog icft jnm 3ll^cin, gnm SWutterlcin in S5albc! 
„2)a6 icft in 3)cntf(^Ianb bin, ®ott I geig' mir'8 S)n ! * 

3tt)6lf ^fiuflein S)ung, anf teUcrgro6em gclbe, 
3m ^ittcl, ^jpgf cin Tlam mit feincr ^^I 
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THE PLOWING. 

THE soil is here so deep and hard, their might 
Eight oxen spend and strain beneath the plowing; 
And here at morn and when the sun is glowing, 
The farmer and his wife toil, clad in white. 

No dung. She guides, he holds the plow down tight — 
And there her baby, like some blossom growing 
From Mother Earth, is born. Barefoot and bowing 

Beneath its weight, she bears it home at night. 

One night, in the Bavarian forest waking, 
I journeyed homeward hasting to the Rhine, 

M3rself to my sweet mother swift betaking. 
** That this my country is, God give the sign I " 

Twelve heaps of dung, in frock a farmer breaking 
His tiny field with plow and cow in line. 
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3m l{Iee. 

JjUlt rotten Sili^Ietn im rotten iD^o^n, 

3)a ttldctt fi(^ ficftcrnb im gUljlcrtoii 
S)rci 2KfigbIcin gu. 

!S)er ^nx\(ti bort bruben im onbent ^t\h 

^at ^crgefel)'u, 
Unb brc^t uot^ immcr bic ^iigcn — grit ? — 

3m SBeitcrgc^'n, 

Unb fingt wnb fc^tenbcrt t)on Uugeffil)r 

SRod) 'mal t)orbci, 
Uub fc^aut t)erflo4Ieu fo tvieber ^cr: 

„Sflodi immcr 2)reil*' 

S)ann fmgt cr lautcr unb cilt babon: 

»3d) gdj' fc^on, ge^' ! 
2)cc ^tu!ut ^olc bcu gaiijcn 2Jio^n 

3m fcf)oucH ^'(ec !" 

6o 



IN CLOVER. 

"1 T TITH kerchiefs red where the poppies grow, 

In midday shades. 
Nod each to other and titter low 
Three little maids. 

The lad who yonder strays to and fro 

Here casts his eye, 
'And ever he looks askance — oho ? — 

In passing by. 

And sings and saunters past as by chance 

Continually, 
And sees with every stolen glance : 

"Still ever three 1" 

Then louder he sings and away he goes, 

** I'll be a rover 1 
The devil take each poppy that grows 

In pretty clover I " 

6i 



3ult. 

31 le $Iumen^aupt(^en begrfigen fid^ 
^ 3n mclncm ©arteu unb iilcfeii; 
Unb buften errot^enb unb muffen fidj 
SSiel Sicbesbotcn ft^icfcn. 

3)ie armcn S3IumeiiI pc mSt^teii fleni 
C^inanbcr jartlic^ umfd)Ilnocn, 

S)rum fcnbcn fie atfo bcii 2)uf t t)on gcrn, 
@id) gu anf bcr l^uftc @d)n)iugcn. 

3n meinem ©arten ba {c^mebt nub bcbt 
Sill Sunbcmcrbcn Icbcnbig; 

3n meinem ©arten ba fpiunt unb )uebt 
S)cr ?icbe ?eben befianbig. 



JULY. 

)V /I Y garden-flowers, in summer bloom, 
* *" With common greetings are bending ; 
And each to other, 'mid blushing perfume, 
Their bearers of love are sending. 

The poor, poor flowers I they long to share 
With each their tender embraces ; 

So send from afar, on the wings of the air, 
Their scents through the garden spaces. 

There hovers and hangs, among the leaves, 

A marvel that ceaseth never ; 
Among the leaves love spins and weaves 

The strands of life forever. 
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£)er Samann. 

<\ nffaiigt bie @onne mllbc beu 2)imjl bcr fcud)tcn @rbe, 
^ 2)ic tlcf unb buftlfi wartet auf 8 neiic ^aatcntp* 

fongcn; 
^orn{(^nltt unb ©toppelfeuer unb (Smte {tub Dergan* 

gen; 
©orbei bent Untcrgrunbc be« fcftarfen ^flngS Scfc^wcrbe, 

^er (Samann fc^reitet etufant unb em ft auf braunet 
©rbc — 
^\vd 2(4ritte, banu bie $anbDoQ. ^ein 3oubcru nnb 

tetn ^angcn; 
S)ic tlelnen 356gel folgcn unb pidm t)ott 55erlangcn, 
Sr jhreut; bo(^®ottc« (Sonne mug gnabigmf en: „SBerbcI« 

Unb ob ber grofl fie tobtct, ob 2)flrre fie bernlt^tet, 
3m grill^Ilng«tt)inbe wlcgcnb blc ^ahnc onferfle^en, 

Unb In bcm nocftjlcn ^crbfle bcr Corner ®o(b erfc^ic^tet. 
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THE SOWER. 

BENEATH the mild sun vanish the vapor's last wet 
traces, 
And for the autumn sowing the mellow soil lies 

steeping ; 
The stubble fires have faded and ended is the reaping ; 
The piercing plow has leveled the rough resisting places. 

The solitary sower along the brown field paces — 
Two steps and then a handful, a rhythmic motion 

keeping ; 
The eager sparrows follow, now pecking and now 
peeping. 
He sows ; but all the increase accomplished by God's 
grace is. 

And whether frost be fatal or drought be devastating. 
The blades rise green and slender for spring-time 
winds to flutter, 
As time of golden harvest the coming fall awaiting. 
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SONGS OF TOIL. 



(Sd ftel^t bie gragen Reiner, bte auf ben 2\ppcn fCe^en, 
2)le bangenben ©ebanten, bie {(^mere @orge blc^tet. 
iD^tt fefler $anb mug fc^weigenb burd^'d gelb ber ©a- 
mann ge^en. 



SONGS OF TOIL, 



None see the silent yearnings the sowtr's lips half 
utter, 
The carping care he suffers, distressing thoughts cre- 
ating. 

With steady hand he paces afield without a mutter. 



j^ergttntcr gr^fd im 9]>{onbU(&t« 
^ ©cvgauf Im @ouncnbranb; 
©erguntcr auf bcu ^eOeni 
©crgaiif im tiefen @anb. 

©ergunter frd am ©tcuer, 

!S>a8 $feif(^n glimmt im Ttnnb; 
©crgauf ba jle^t, ate ©aumt^icr, 

iD^an Sntfl imb Senben munb. 

fSad ^ilft mir'd, loenn id^ ^eute 
^d (StromeS Sdnig bin, 

^(^Icic^' morgtn idft old SBctttct 
!8era(^tetani^m^ln? 

Urn meine ?ii^fa^ f^liegt ft4 

g!tr(^io« bic ©affcrflur; 
$oni tciK^enb tiefnt <S(^reitm 

©(cibt lang im @anb blc @pur* 



THE BOATMA>rs SONG. 

T^OWN stream 'tis all by moonlight* 
'^ Up stream at blazing noon, 
Down stream upon the ripples, 
Up stream through sandy dune. 

Down stream, the helm held loosely, 

A pipe between the lips ; 
Up stream, like beast one straineth 

And galls the breast and hips. 

"What boots it that I seem like 

The river's king to-day, 
If to-morrow like a beggar» 

Despised, I tug away ? 

My pleasuring leaves no funrow 

Upon the water-plain ; 
The marks of struggliner footsteps 

Long in the sand remain. 
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^u £)onanb \noii% arau tofi tie Cte, 
^ ©ran toax bcr ^immct brob tocrliangcn, 

©rauJDclfi bcr @traub toit $erb|lcewc^, 
S)er SBiub, blc Scllen l^angcn. 

S)ort fommt cs blutrot^, fcni bcran/ 
(Sin ©cgel! Siufl bic gifdjcr! grauett 

aSie SOlowen flurmcn ^er; tt)cr faim 
2Sol)t fcine $in! crfd[)auenl 

3luftatt(^cu iwlc blc f^^ottc blt^t 
"Hflim SBoot an ©oot oor aSoIfcnbaHcii, 

2Wit ^offiiungSangfl im Slngcjtcftt 
^cran bic Sfraucu maQcu. 

3u welgcn ©aiibcn jle^n fic bo, 
3n ^unbcrtcn qcrci^t am ^tranbf> 

aJlit itinocni,— ©cr bcu Oattcn fai? 
Scr audblicb? SBclc^cr lanbc? 



THE FISHERMAN. 

T N Holland 'twas. The sea was gray, 
* And gray the heavy hanging heaven ; 
Gray-white the shore with autumn spray, 
The wind and waves gray even. 

Afar a blood-red cloud streams out — 
A sail 1 The fishing trip is over I 

Like gulls the women flock about : 
Who can her boat discover! 

Sail after sail from out the gloom 
Before the flaming cloud now passes ; 

Near rush the wan-faced women whom 
An anxious hope harasses. 

With children, and with hooded head 
In hundreds on the shore theyVe standing ; 

Who saw her spouse ? Which one is dead? 
Which one will now be landing ? 
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(SUt Shelter {agt im ©d^aum ba^cr, 

@eitt ©c^immel gleic^t bcm ©if^t bet ^eUe, 
3fl fattened, bad ^aupt ift leer, 

Unb barfug ber ©efeUe. 

Ge tricft oou Saffcr fcin ©ewanb, 
@r fSngt im SSurf bte f^wereu @eUe, 

Unb trSgt fte Don bed ©c^iffed 9^anb, 
3nm Uferfanb, In eile. 

Sr iagt — i^m fllegt feln blonbes ^aar — 
3m @turm gu all ben braunen $tn!cn, 

Unb gelgt ben ©arrenbcn — 'S l|l Karl — 
WiXi eincm rafc^cn SBlnfcn. 

eic ft^rel'n ble 3a5l Dom @(%lff l^tna^ 
(gr ^cbt blc ginger, unb ble SBogen 

35om ®aule fpillen i^n l^crab, 
@r fc^koingt fl^ anf im $ogen. 



SOJ^GS OF TOIL. n 

A rider through the foam hastes there; 

His steed is flecked with white and yellow,. 
His saddle's goiie, his head is bare, 

And bare-foot is the fellow. 

With water all his clothing drips; 

He casts the rope where he would fain land 
In haste to drag them from the ship's 

Deck forth upon the mainland. 

With streaming hair he presses near 
Where all the other boats are beating; 

And to those waiting signs ^- 'tis clear !-^ 
His one quick nod repeating. 

They shriek the number of his ^hip| 
He becks and 'neath the billows, flinging 

Him from his racer, seems to dip, 
Then on the crest goes swinging. 



SONGS OF TOIL. 



„@*on gtuanglg SBo^en/' f^rat^ clti SBclB, 
^3|l fern mcln Oattc bort im Wltttt." 

S)lc abutter mdt—„'^m Scbcn blcib' 
3(^r 6i^ CJ^ wlcbcrfe^rc." 

(gin @(?|iff«l|cn: auf ben 5Ro(fen (figt 
S)em iungen 2»ann ftd^ bis gum @tranbe ; 

@eln 2Belb umf^Ilngt i^n jau^genb \m 
^cln «lnb tangt auf bcm ©anbe, — 

Uttb ^aut, bor grcube uugcrilgt, 

S)cn S3atcr In bie berbcn Seine, 
S)er Wt c« nic^t, erjfililt bergnflgt, 

2)cm 9ll|eber bon ber Seine. 

2)ie C^bbe \m, bad let^te Soot 
5tann trotj ber ©ile nld^t me^r lanben. 

.3a/ f^rid^t baS Seib, .Sn fftr* @tfl(f ©wb. 
Unb f^eitcrn obcr flranbenl^ 



• 9n fflr « cln fauer. 



SONGS OF TOIL. 75 

"These twenty weeks,** so spake a wife, 
'* Far off my spouse has sailed the ocean.** 

His mother nods : " 1*11 cling to life 
Till he's here, with devotion.** 

The owner of the ship at last 

Bears the young man safe to the strand there; 
His wife shrieks out and holds him fast; 

His child skips o'er the sand there. 

He lets it pelt his legs with shells, 

Unchided though behaving badly, 
Nor does he feel it as he tells 

About the rope so gladly. 

The tide recedes, the last crew fail, 

In spite of haste, at landing. 
"Yes,*' speaks the wife; "His bread is stale. 

His fate — shipwrecked or stranding I*' 



SONGS OF TOIL. 



S)cn ©aufilUig (in bcr ©rujt, \t pc^t 
Unb ^arrt bort eine, fi^orf »om ©inbi 

Umflattcrt SBic ftc forgfom btc^t, 
3um @(^u6 bcm tlcincn tlnbe! 

SKitlciblo fprad) ic^ : ^©Qbt 3^r no(^ 
2)cr ^Inbteln me^r, tulc blc|c« f^onc?' 

^aWe^r?" rlcf fic flotj unb fhccft' ficft ^od^: 
^aJiit bent Ijab' ic^ cilf ©o^nc!" 

„eUf @o()uc> SSic cin ©c^rcl entflo^'n 
SSor neibtjott mir bo« Sort t)om SWunbe ; 

@lc toanbtcn fic^ noc^ jencm Xon 
Unb bvangtcn in blc Sinnbc* 

(gin OUt^crn in ber 3lugen Oron, 

grug mid^ baS SScib, bQ« ^inb am ^crjcn; 
„m.t Dlctc ^abt bcnn 3^r, mc* gron?" 

$o(^matftig Itaug'S, wic ©cfjcrjcn. 

• me = meine. 



SONGS OF TOIL, 



With babe at breast where winds sweep wild, 
There stands and waits and stares another. 

How turns to shield her little child 
That anxious loving mother 1 

"Pray hast thou** — spake in pity I — 
"More children sweet as this one even?" 

"More?** called she proud, her head raised high; 
"Of sons I have eleven.*' 

"Eleven Sons I" I shrieked the word 

In envy; how it did astound met 
They turned then who my cry had heard 

And gathered close around me. 

She asked — her eyes were gleaming gray, 
Upon her heart her babe was resting: 

"How many, lady, hast thou pray?** — 
It sounded like gay jesting. 
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mt Old? @lc Wn mi* on, SScrtauf 
Unb Tim ©crgcffenb, dhV unb ©d^immcl— 

Sdft Wtt)leg, ftob clncn ginger ouf 
Unb beutetc 'gen ^immeU 



SOJ^rOS OF TOIL, 



How many? Staring they forget the sea 
And trade and tide and foam-horse even; — 

I raised one finger silently 
And pointed up toward heaven. 



Seim Spinnen* 

i|t;in aj^agbleitt fc^koebt bal^itt bur^'d gelb, 
S)en grUnen ^rug anfd ^aupt gcfleQt, 

S)ic rotl|c iRctf Im rotten aJhmb, 

2)er Seib fo ft^tonf, blc ©rufl fo runb; 

®cf(^arjt ellt fie t)on l^lnnen, 
©elm ©plnncn. 

2)ie ^unfcl i^r Im Oflrtel fledft, 
Sie niebUt^ fie bae $aub(^ett xtdt, 
S)ie @piubcl tanjt unb fommt unb flicljt; 
@ie ^or^t auf'd ©ogetmatenlicb, 
Suf aller S&a6)Uin 'Stinntn, 
53clm ©plnncn. 

ftm Sfhifibaum bet bem ©runncn fle^t 

S)cr fc^Ionfe SBurfd^, unb l^arrt unb fpSl^t, 
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SPINNING SONG. 

'T'HROUGH yonder field there fores a maid, 

A water-jar upon her head, 
A pink between her rosy lips; 
Her form is lithe, and Hght she trips; 
She hastes away so winning, 
While spinning. 

Her distaff from her belt depends — 
How simply she her hand extends 1 
The dancing spindle flies along; 
She listens to the May-bird*s ftong, 
Or brooklets gaily dlnningi^ 
While spinning;. 

Beneath the tree the brook runs by 
A tall lad stands and waits to spy; 
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2)er ®urt fo breit, bad ^embe toeig, 
2)a8 ^ar Ifl fd^worg, bo0 SCugc ^cig,— 
SOad tuirb fie nun beginnen 
©dm ©pinncn? 

^Scftt lauf mlr nlt^t t)orbcl fo toll I 
$afl leine $anb, bet JIntg ifl t)oU ; 
5£)ic S«clfc jlc^r Id^ mlr gucr|l, 
Unb ob S)u S)t(^ aud^ biegfl unb we^rfl, 
2)en ^ug will i(^ gewtnnen 
©dm ©plnnctt!'' 

@ie Tommt t)on unter'm ©aum ^erau9, 
Unb fic^t mir fo ucrfinbcrt one— 
gort i|l bcr ^Inberilbcnnutft, 
2)a9 9uge blicft t>oll ttefer ©lut^, 
3n traumoerlomem @tnnen, 
©eim ©pinnen! 



SO/^GS OF TOIL. 



His chest is broad, his blouse is white, 
His hair is black, his eyes are bright, — 
Bat what is she beginning 
While spinning? 

'^Now pass not by so quick and coy; 
The jar and flax your hands employ; 
So first I'll steal the pink jjiway. 
Though in defence yon stand at bay, 
A kiss yottll find me winning 
While spinning.** 

She comes forth from beneath the tree. 
And she appears so changed to me — 
Her childish confidence is dead, 
Her eye is full of passion, fed 
By thoughts and dreams beginning 
While spinning. 



Plr Ifl e« toit uttjerm ^txtqott fafl 
3tt aU bem ^Sbcrgctilcbe, 

Unbmeincgiebel 

©c^clmnlfiooll Ip jutauiuicngerit^t; 

SWlt ©d^raubcn unb Sdlrn unb etftlclfcm 
eitt €5to6l 2)antt ge^t e8 ouf etauial ul(ftt, 

Unb tt)ltlnl4|t grclfcn! 

Unb tnil^ooU fmnt man bcl ffog unb ^ad^i, 

aSfirc gem t)or Merger geflorbcn, 
S)a ^at cln XSlpcl 'wa« b^ran gcmodjt, 
Unb ^ttce toorborbcn ! 

S)cr U^rmoc!^er brobcn ^ot'« gnt gcfflgt, 

Uttb iQubcr gcfcfiraubt unb toerjlerct; 
S)lc aRen{(]&cn ^aben nur, flitH)ergnflgt, 

(g« ftradd ruiniret. 
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THE CLOCKMAKER'S SONG. 

T SEEM like the Lord himself in the cogs» 

In the wheel, the spring and the lever; 
My heart beats with it as on it jogs, 
And will forever. 

'Tis made by a wondrous process in shops, 

With screws and filing and rasping. 
A shock 1 — Then on the second it stops, 

The cogs not clasping. 

The careworn maker thinks night and day 

He's ready to die of vexation. 
Because some young blockhead accomplished in play 

Its ruination. 

The Clock-man above is a master-hand; 

His work's well fitted and polished; 
But mortals delight to see what's planned 

At once demolished! 
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!S)ami (ommt ber ST^etfler utib mac^t'd surest; 

(Su4 fc^mergt bad ^eilen nnb ^affen ; 
Sl^r fc^reit unb iammrrt, bad iBorl fei W^^i^ 

2)er <S4Iag gum ^affenl 

2)od^ tuenn bad U^merl ^u @nbe ge^t, 
2)ann rooUt Sl^r Dor i^angen t>er2agen ; 

2)ann fc^lcbt 31&t bcnBclgcri „9^o* mc^I^— pfl)fit: 
(Sf I)ateu4 am lh:aam! 
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Then the maker comes and repairs it again; 

YouVe pained by the filing and fitting; 
The work is miserably done, you complain ; 

You hate the hitting. 

When the clock's worn out, as decreed by fate. 
You'll hear the dreaded "Tis time!" 

You'll push the hands : " Go on I " Too late I 
It's got you this timet 



Der ^arbcnreiber. 

Jflcr Itclnc gatbcntclbcr bcrmlgt fidi, o^nc S^^^^^f 
^ Kn fclncr 3Wci|lcr ©itbcni bic gc^Icr fciftarf ju 

rflgciu 
ir?)ler oltc garbcn, Sungc! 2)u foU|l «n8 jum 55cr* 

gniigen 
Si^un fclbcr ctwaS malcn, pott un8 gu crltifircn." 



Hub ^cftlg tl^ut blc ?clnwanb bcr ^nabc gtau t)cr» 
Mmlcren: 
„€in X^urm im ^thtX tfl bad, in unbeflimtnten 

$o]^n lad)t er: „0^ne @ifen fann MmerU^ einer 

ir34 toiU mit fc^tec^tem SBerfgeug nid^t meine ^tii 
Dcttlcrcu !" 



THE COLOR-GRINDER. 

' I ^HE little color-grinder full wantonly was sneering 
At all his master's pictures, their errors sharp 
upbraiding. 
"Take these old colors, youngster; your smartness 
cease parading: 
Do you yourself paint something, and be not over- 
bearing." 



The ardent, boy his canvass with gray begins a- 
smearing : 
"A tower that is, but misty, with outlines dim and 

fading." 
He scoffs : " One must have iron for ploughing and 
for spading; 
1 will not waste my vigor with good-for-nothing gearing." 
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„S^\tx l^afl 2)u gute $infel unb garben ; bo4 nimgeige 
3um letjtett ^cX 2)eln ^5nnetu^ — S)a toirb bev 

(Sr malt brei fleUte ^pa^en, im ^^xnt anf bilrrem 
Stodge. 

S)ie STtaler fomtnen flQunenb : »2)a9 ma^t i^ Reiner 

pr ®oIb natb'd gteic^ er^nbelt, feln ^fimtnem ging 
aiir Sf^clge: 
C29 tt)arb ber Heine Settling ber groge 9((^enba4* 
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"Take these new paints and brushes, and once for all 

redouble 
Your efforts.*' Lo, the artist now £rst is animate: 
He paints three little sparrows, in snow, above the 

stubble. 

The painters are dumbfounded: "Him none can 

imitate?" 
It brought him gold directly, and banished all his 

trouble : 
That small apprentice lad became Achenbach the 

great. 



%||2r moUte nodi Uhtn, 
™ 2Bcim'« ©rob ni(i^t war', 
S)cn J?ru8 no(i^ ^eben? 
3^n frcuf« nic^t me^rl 

S)a« glcl|(^ toSr* fabe, 
«cltt SBcltt wfir' fu6/ 

3Wir ttjar'« nic^t fc^abc 
Um8 ?Jarable6l 

S)ort otcbfd !cln gcucr 

^cln Dfcn nlc^t, 
S)a fa^r' l(i^ trcucr 

3ur $oIIc mm, 

Unb ^olc tfigli* 

2)?cin ©rob ^crau«. 
e« fic^t bod^ fiagtl* 

3m ^Immcl ou8l 



THE BAKER'S SONG. 

Tl 7HO*D live on with pleasure 
" ~ That had no bread ? 

Or drain his measure? 
His joy'd b^ dead! 

There'd be no savor 

In meat or wine; 
I'd scorn the flavor 

Of things divine. 

No fire's up yonder, 

No oven for dough, 
So quick I'd wander 

To hell below. 

And daily I'd fetch it — 

My batch of bread — 
My outlook how wretched 

In Heaven instead I 
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Unb we Cine fiwnc 

Unb ©center l(^, 
Unb gab'« auf bcm Z^atant 

mvi ©rob fflr mlc^— 

3(i^ glng at« aB&nb'tcr 

S)arjon, aUcln; 
^0 fofl cln 31ubrcr 

©ler «6nig (clnl 

Sic buftct'8 cbctt— 
3^r SBangcn tot^ 

S)a8 ©rob toU tcbcn, 
2)a« Ucbc ©rob I 
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Were crown to me given, 
And scepter beside, 

Were a throne mine, even, 
And bread denied, 

rd flee, ever straying 

Afar, alone, 
Another here swaying 

Upon my throne. 

The sweet smell of thee I 
Thy cheeks how red I 

O Bread, I love thee I 
So, long live Bread 1 



Setlerlieb. 

•ygie'd ^pinnlein ne^m' id) t)om Seibe 
^ S)cn $auf ^croiis, 
S)0(^ OTcin ©cfcjoft Id) bctrclbc 
mt SRabgcbrauS. 



SBlc @plnnwcb' foUcu blc gcltc 

'©en ^immcl fttVn, 
2)0(i^ follcn In @turmc8cUe 

S)'rauf iDlcnfd^cn gcVn. 

!S)'rQn foUen {le fd)tt)eben unb l^angen, 

^om Tlttx bcbro^t; 
2)'ran foUcn fic bctcn unb bongcn, 

3n Xobe^notl^. 

2)ort tt)crbcn fic lac^cn unb ^)fclfen 

2)cm Ocean, 
2)a $unQcrfd)rc(fen mid^ grclfcn— 

Tiidi armen ajlann! 
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THE ROPE-MAKER'S SONG. 

T LIKE the spiders a spinning, 

J My hemp play out ; 
But I work with the dinning 

Of wheels about. 

My cords, like webs toward Heaven, 

Shall stand sublime; 
Yet there in tempests even 

Shall sailors climb. 

And there theyll hover and quiver, 

Nor mind the roar; 
And there they'll pray and shiver 

By death's cold shore. 

They'll laugh and scoff at the booming 

Made by the sea, 
The dread of hunger consuming 

Poor wretched me I 
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(Copferlieb* 

^(^iDirr S)u im ^ei[e! 
^ iSwlg ble giclfc, 

2)rf4 bo4! 
Shimmer ju raflen, 

Untcn l^in tret' idi, 
Obcn ^In htct' i^ 

S)rc^ S)oc§I 
SfJlc barfp S)u matt fcln, 
Sfile bavfjt 3)u fatt fcUi— 

®e^ bo(]^! 
)2Bad n;»ir aucl^ Io(!^en, 
©alb wirb'« gcrbroc^cn— 

2)re4 bo(^ ! 

S^rlntcn lolrb'S ntmmcr, 

SDurftcn nur [dftUmmcr— 

<^el^ bod^f 
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THE POTTER'S SONG. 

nOUND thou art wendingl 
Never an ending I 
Twirl on I 
No time wasting^ 
Ever hasting. 

Whirl on! 
Under treading, 
Over kneading — 

Twirl on! 
Never dare weary. 
Always be cheery, 

Whirl on! 
Though we may make it. 
Some one will break it — 

Twirl on ! 
Though it drmks never, 

Thirsteth it ever 

Whirl on! 
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S)l(^ foU fic JdftncUf 
2:raocn jur Oucllc— 

SDir Don SJhtnb ntppen 
aBlIIlflc Sippcn— 

©e^ bo(i^I 
5Da9 man bie ^riige 
aac gcrf(i^mgcl 

3)rc5 bot^I 
SSoUt l^r ben ^aufcn 
einjetn Dcrfaufcnl 

@c^ bo(QI 
2)ic3 far eln Jfiifit^cn, 
S)rci far blc gafidjcn — 

2)rc5 bod) I 
Unb far ble S)l(fcn 
SRagt fte erfUd en I 

©e^ bo^t 
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Thee shall she cany 
Springward, and tarry—. 

Twirl on \ 
Lipping with kisses 
Ware such as this is^« 

Whirl on I 
Till we just take it. 
Jealous, and break it 

Twirl on! 
Gladly we*d sell her 
All and then tell her — 

Whirl on ! 
This for a kiss, now, 
Those thrfee for this, now, 

Twirl on! 
And for this other 
Must she just smothery- 
Whirl on! 



7Xlo\a\k. 

^cncblfl trfiumt. 2)ic SWarfu«Tlr(^c brcltct 

'S)ie QoWnt 2)amm*rung fiber Sunberfc^fil^e; 
$((d ob cr ft4 an foDiel (B^Sn^eit Uf^t, 
^tie^It fxdi ein ©onnenflra^I ^erab unb gUitet 

!S)ort d^rtfli ^au^t entlang, unb bebt unb fc^reitet 
^in, ob bcm i^oben, in bie alten $(S!^, 
!S)a8 (S^orflubl^ola bergolbenb, b'rein ft4 fe^ 

!Dcr 3cltcn SWajcflfit, toon ®ott gclcltct 

Unb aW bie ^rai^t fommt au9 bet f(^ma(en ^ammet; 

S)arcln cin 3Kenf4 ber forb'gen @^)Uttcr ©leigen 
SWirgfam gufammenlcgt mlt tDlnj'ger Slammer, 

S)er grilne ^djivm bedt nnterm ^aar, bent tDcigen, 
!S)cr ^ngen fc^minbenb lH(^t. Sad tl)ut ber 3ammer? 
2:08 SScrf ifl crtjig — ®ott ^at*8 gut gc^cificnl 



MOSAIC. 

T^HE island city sleeps. The twilight rideth 

Gold-shod above San Marco's treasure-plunder; 
As if it would enjoy this golden wonder, 
A sunbeam stealeth in and softly glideth 

Along Christ's head and trembleth there and strideth 
To earth where columns cut the light asunder; 
It gildeth, sent of God, the choir, where, under 

The dome, the glory of the ages bideth. 

High in an attic room this decoration 

In splendor wakens, where a man, deft-handed. 
Sets tiny bits of bright illumination — 

To shield his fading sight, his white locks banded 
With a green shade. — What profits lamentation ? 
The work's eternal — God hath so commanded I 
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Cape$teret\ 

(Srumtiwi^or.) 

en 2Wiiub tooU S^agel 
SBlc jtugt man ba? 
3n @toff ocrgrobcu 
2Bic tlingt c8 ba? 

©alb na^ ber ®c(fc, 
©cbflrft auf ^nicti, 

S3i8 rcic^t ber ^c^pic^, 
SScrrfirft gu gic^iu 

S)cn j(f|i)ucn 2)amcn, 
@o rcif unb gart, 

3ft gutcs ^olflcr 
Sflnx ftelf unb Ijart. 

Uub tlcf DcrWngcn 
S)cr ©d^clbc 2l(^t, 

aKan gclgt fcln SlntUfi 
SelSclbc nld^tl 



THE UPHOLSTERER. 
(A Muttering Chorus.) 

Tl 7:H0 could, his mouth full 
^^ Oi tac s, still sing? 
Thus deep in drapery 
A beli couldn't ring I 

It almost reaches; 

Come, kneel, my lad 
And stretch the carpet; 

Now tug like mad! 

Fastidious ladies 

Declare the stuff 
On this fine cushion 

Too stiff and rough. 

These window-hangings 

Come down so far 
They let no passer 

See who you are. 
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!6on C^itelfett, 
2)a9 ma^t bem ^onbtDecl 
S)en Seutel koelt 

SBoUt 3^r toer^OQen 
2)en @4ein bet 3al)r, 

S)a9 gtebt mir ^leiber 
2)er Keinen <B4aar* 

Unb tocU 3^r tu^ct 
(Bo toeic^ unb toann, 

@inb leanf in @4ulen 
giir 9iei4 unb Snnl 
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Were you still wilder 

With vanity, 
'Twould fill the pockets 

Of such as we. 

If asked to refurbish 
The wear of years, 

It gives me clothes for 
My little dears. 

Because you're resting 

At ease, secure, 
We have school-benchea 

For rich and poor. 



Pergolber. 

5J|o fc^t mir nur bic Scute an — 

^ 53316 unbantborl 

2)cr 9Jembronbt tear cln braocr SWonn, 

S)cr 9Jubcn6 luav ja and^ nxdji faul — 

S)ic 3cit bcbQ(^tI 
Uub SBoutDcrrtaun ^at mand*rn ®aul 

9{f(!^t brat) gcmad)t! 

®an3 {aitbcr ^at iD^iuiUo ia 

Unb 3Jcufd) gemaU; 
2)o4 tt^cnn man SWatart's ^reifc fa^ — 

9ecd|t fc^lcc^t bc30l)UI — 

S)o4 fogt: Bo bUcb cuc^ bcr Sffcft? 

3c& mcln ben ^djavml 
S)cr ifl Im 9Ja^meu b'rin bcrflccft, 

3m ©olbton kDarm* 
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THE GILDER. 

TUST look now at the public once — 
^ A thankless crew I 
That Rembrandt was no simple dunce, 
Indeed is true. 

And Rubens painted far from ill — 

For that dull age! 
And Wouwermann's fine horses still 

Are quite the rage. 

Murillo painted soberly 

And Reusch as well; 
But if you Makart*s prices see — 

How poor they sell I — 

You say: Wherein lies your effect? 

The charm alone 

Is in the frame with which it's decked- 

Its warm gold tone. 
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^ie gan^en TlaXtt finb etfl 'toas, 

Sin ic^ babeil 
2)em 9la))^ael ginget, o^ne ©pag, 

S^r fait Dorbcl, 

^ielt er itlc^t ft^on im S^a^men ftc^I 

Sn ®o(b gebric^t'd: 
2)ie grogten ^nfller o^ne ini4 

@inb aOe S^tc^td! 
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If aught of any painter 's heard, 

Lo, there am II 
You'd pass — this is no idle word- 

The Raphaels by, 

Unless they were set off by me 

In frames like these; 
The greatest artists else would be 

Nonentities 1 



It' 



18 mrm ftc mlr angcruat^fcn toar*, 
©0 rtjontr ic& ntlt ntcincr Scltcr cinder, 
Unb ftnge! 



Uiib ntar eu(5 xddjt garbcn ^Inclit, 
SWit fatten ©c^attcn unb ©olbton fcin, 
Unb jtngcl 

!5)aS fllegt mir Sllleg fo au6 bcr $onb, 
Sin $o(jgctafcl, Sllftambrartjanb, 
S3cim @ingcnl 

S)a8 njirb gang tuufllcrlf^ feln gcfllmmt, 
$icr ctwas tatter, bag bort c8 gllmmt, 
53cim @lngenl 

2)le ^vaftljci^cn ^oben gefc^lm<)ft, gelac^t, 
©cfeufjt, bo6 ?nyu« in9 Sebcn gcbroc^t— 
©runv ftng i(^ I 



THE PAINTER. 

A S though to my back it had chanced to grow, 
^^ I carry my ladder wherever I go, 
And sing I 

I paint for you colors as rich as made, 
With a fine gold tone and just the right shade, 
And sing I 

With a twist of the wrist I accomplish it all — 
A wainscoting or an Alhambra wall — 
While singing! 

Twill be well toned and artistic, you know. 
Here a little bit cold, so that there it may glow 
WhUe I sing! 

The Old School has scoffed and sighed at the thought 
That luxury into life has been brought — 
I sing! 
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mx (a^Ie SB&nbe unb b'rin ein Soc^ 
3fi au4 ein Simmer unb einfad^ bod^— 
3nm ©rummen! 
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Four naked walls with a hole for a door 
Make a room, 'tis true ; and simple, what's more — 
For growling I 



Der ianbbmfttaQcv. 

Upd t^aut. 2)er @c^nee baUt braun fic^ auf ®xahtn, 
Selb imb Segeti, 
(Sd trteft ble !6ogelbeere, ber ©c^Iamm tfl tief unb 

2)ie SBoIfen ^fingen bletem, ber ^benbfi^ein ifl bletc^, 
C^d gifinst tt)te Sac^edbette bad Sic^t auf aHen <Stegeiu 

Unb einfam auf ber ^trage flapft bort ein tnii^fam 
9legen, 
C^d ^inlt ber Sote frterenb, bie ^afi^e f^eint ittd^t 

rel* — 
ein armer ©rlef an Slrme, ocrfrumpelt, oU — ganj 
glelc^, 
er mnfi an'3 3leL 2)cr ©ote f)inft mftb' bem 3)orf 
entgcgciu 

(gr ^)0(ftt. 2)a Sffnet fd^u(^tcm ein 3Kilttevc^en: ^3m 
Scben 
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THE COUNTRY LETTER-CARRIER. 

TT thaws. On field and roadway the packing drifts 
^ have faded; 

The service-berry drips and the slush is deep and 

stale ; 
The clouds hang low and leaden ; the evening glow 
is pale; 
The paths gleam like a brooklet whose bed is all 
unshaded. 

Along the highway trudges a messenger; unaided 
He limps and halts and shivers; his bag holds 

little mail — 
A single wretched letter all crumpled, old, and frail — 
He must push on; the village he nears now, lame 
and jaded. 

He knocks. A timid woman admits him : ** Till now, 

never 
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@d)reibt Reiner tnii:? O ^immell Tltm <Sol^nI 
®ieb eilenbd l^er! 
(Sr fommt! Un9 ifl gel^olfen!'' 2)te atten $Snbe 
bcben — 

,,!S>u ©ottedbote ! nS^er, fe^' 2)14 gur Slamme l^er, 
34 tt)tll t)on meinem ^{ei^t^um 2)ir 2)etnen ^ut^ett 

flcbciu* 
2)er anne SanbbrieftrSger l^at toaxm unb §inft ni^t 

tnel^r. 
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Had I a letter 1 Heavens 1 My boyl Quick, give 
it here I 
He's coming 1 Now we're happy I" Her aged muscles 
quiver — 

"God sent you here. Be seated and warm your- 
self: Come near; 
A share of my possessions are yours to keep forever.** 
The postman limps no longer, warmed by the 
woman's cheer. 



J)er Sanbtragcr. 

^anbl @anbl @onb! @onb! 
^ 3(^ bin fo mflb', 3l|t ?cut! 
5at tclncr ©onb gcflrcut 
©en ganjcn, langcn, lattcn "laq, 
2)a froflgittcrnb Ic^ flaub 
Unb ?aflcii tragM 

@onbI ©anbl @anb! ©onbl 
@« finb noc^ filnf 311 ^aii6; 
2)ic mwtttx blc tt^aftt b'rauS; 
S)ami ttjcincn fic, blc Ilcincu tinb', 
SBcU fic mi(^ auSgcfanbt, 
Unb ^migrlg pub. 

©anbl @anbl ©anbl ©anbl 
S)ort Uegt bo« S3rob gn ^auf! 
2)a6 it^ nur cincS lauf, 



THE SAND-CARRIER. 

QAND! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
^^ Good Sirs, I*m almost dead, 
For no one sand has spread 
The live-long day, so cold and drear 
That 'neath my load I stand 
And shiver here. 

Sand! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
Five more at home there are. 
While Mother toils afar. 
The little ones, who let me go 
With naught to eat at hand. 
Are weeping so! 

Sand! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
There bread in heaps doth lie; 
That I one loaf may buy 
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@o xilmmt 3^r I'cuf ben @anb mir ^^, 
£BeiI i4 fo tueit gerannt 
Unb hunger l^ab ! 

@anb! @anb! @aub! @anb! 
2)cr Slbcnb brit^t l^crcin; 
5Run frlcrt e« @tein unb Seln; 
2)o4 ^elm i4 nimmer ge^en !ann, 
@lc l^orrcn unDcrtoanbt 
Unb f(^au'n tni^ an ! 

@anbl @anbl @anb! @anb! 

2)a9 ^leine iand^gt unb tod^t: 

»gBo« l^afl 2)u ntltgcbvat^t?" 

S)le aWuttcr toeint unb fagt !cln ©ort, 

Sim fottcn ^ecrbeSrnnb — 

S)ann fd^tei^' id^ fort. 

@aubl @anbl @anb! @aubl 
S)ie Voiclvit friert 3u (Sid, 
3c^ nif c8 nodft ganj Ids', 
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Do take my sand, so kind you are, 
For I'm so hungry and 
I've trudged so far. 

Sand! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
The daylight now has flown, 
Now freezes stone and bone; 
But home poor I can never flee; 
For those there still do stand 
And gaze at me. 

Sand! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
My child shouts out with joy: 
"What have you brought your boy?" 
His mother weeps — she cannot say — 
At the cold hearth-stone and — 
I steal away! 

Sand! Sand! Sand! Sand! 
My tears freeze like the snow? 
My call is now quite low. 
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!£)ie hauler lodeu ^eU unb toarm, 
^odi offnct !clne ^anb — 
S)ort iDhift cln Hnn! 
@anb! <Saub! 0anb! 8anbt 
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The houses gleam with welcome warm, 
But opens no kind hand — 

There waves an arm! 
Sand I Sand! Sand! Sand! 



J)te Sc^euerfrau. 

\mn'9 tiur nt(^t (E^riflabenb Mfir', 
Unb gar fo Diel Sid^ter, 
Unb aW bie Xi\^t fo {(^mer, 
@o fro^ hit ©ejtc^ter. 

SBar'9 tiii^t fo troptod gu^aud, 

Unb wttrbctt nic^t wcincn 
Unb oerlangten nid^t fo l^inaud 

®ic l^ungcrnbcn ^Iciucn, 

Unb il)rc SBonglcln fo fd^mol, 
®le ^cut* i«i(^t« gum ^ffcn 

SCBenn bie nur a^nten bie Ouol 
2)ie ^cut* mid^ t)crgcffen ! 

!2)o(^ i(^ fomme gu leife herein, 

3uOT fc^mu^'gcn ©efc^dfte 
Unb Derbrau^e bet !S)dmmerf(^ein 

2)ic f(^n):nbenben ^dfte. 
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THE CHARWOMAN. 

TF only 'twere not Christmas Eve, 
^ Nor bright other places, 
Nor loaded the boards I perceive. 
Nor happy the faces, 

And not so wretched at home. 
And none of this whining 

And begging for bread when I come 
By little cheeks pining 

To-day for hunger again. 

To deeply depress me ! 
If they, who forget now my pain, 

Could see it distress me! 

Too listlessly come I and go; 

All dirty I never 

Must faint in the twilight glow 

But toil on forever. 
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Wx Tmb bte ©ed^fe in ft^roer, 

2)ie b(ei(^en ©eftd^terl 
SBemt'd tinr nt(^t (Il^riflabenb toeir', 

Unb ane bte Sic^terl 
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Six children I have to relieve — 

How blanched are their faces! 
If only 'twere not Christmas £ve» 

Nor bright other places! 






J)cr Blafcr* 

it tneinem $au4 in rot^e ©lut^, 
3Wit Slug' imb $anb In glammcnnjut^, 



Unb wad 3^r fuUt unb ftngenb leett 
$at mir bad Sebendmarl oerje^rt: 



5^ W ed oor @u(^ an ben SRunb 
Unb ft^toing' c« ftod^ im ^rcifc runb - 
©Ia«I ©lad I 

Unb wad mein tester ^an^ gemac^t, 
3l)r Wagt'd cntjttjci unb ftngt unb lad^t- 
®tadl ®ladl 

Unb bei bcr weificn glammen ©d^ein 
2)cnr i^ bcr Hcincn ^inbcr ntciu — 
!@lad! ©lad! 



THE GLASS-BLOWER. 

T BREATHE into the red-hot heat; 

"^ My eye and hand its fury meet — 

Blow! Blow! 

The glass you fill and singing drain 
Has sapped my life and might amain — 
Glass! Glass! 

I'm first to put my lips to it there 
And swing it circling high in air — 
Blow! Blow! 

My last breath makes the very thing 
You break in two, then laugh and sing • 
Glass! Glass! 

Now softly by the white-hot fiame 
I call my children each by name — 
Blow! Blow! 



isa SONGS OF TOIL, 

S)lc mntfi tolrb fait, balb Ilcg' idft bort, 
Wlan fegt mi4 ntit ben ^d^erben fort — 
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The fire grows cold; 111 die, no doubt; 
With broken glass they'll sweep me out — 
Glass 1 GhissI 



2tm IDebftu^L 

^m blilt^etDeigett $emb unb rot^em "^ode, 
^ 3m ©deleter, bcr gur Srbc nlcbcrftlegt, 

2)00 :Sd^iff(i^cn jagcnb, bos wic's aKau«lcin fd^lc§t, 
S)ie Heine ^onb fo fefl om longen ©todte, 

aScbt ©plnngcweb auS clgncr ©cibcnflode 
2)lc fdftSne ©fiucrim @le Ifid^elt, gicgt 
(Sin fd^elmif^ ^Udten auf i^r tinb, bod fd^Uegt 

35erfdftfimt bic SBimpcr, untcr bunflcr i^orfe. 

Unb ilbcrmiltiig f^aut ber Surfd^ herein: 

„%\!i% bo0 wirb far meine 8rout ber ©d^teier!*' 
©tifl benft bic 2Ruttcr on be« Voters grei'n, 

S3or fiinWn 3a^rcn! on ben ©crgcngfd^rcin 

^odftt iufl bo8 iRcnntcI — ir3l4 bic olte 5cicr! 
34 tonfe noc^! 2)er ^ufuf ^ol' bic grcicr!" 



THE WEAVER. 

IN scarlet gown and blouse like lily-flower 
"* And flowing veil, a peasant woman tends 

The shuttle, darting like a mouse. She lends 
To the long beam her little hand's full power 

To spin a web from silken floss. One dower 
She has — her beauty. How she laughs and sends 
A roguish twinkle to her child, that bends 

At every glance its shame-faced head the lower ! 

Her forward boy looks in, exclaiming low: 

"Aha, my bride shall wear that long veil of hers I" 
The mother muses on her husband's vow 

Just fifteen years ago: "The ninth child now — 
The old, old tale I — beneath my heart's shrine hovers. 
Ill christen more. — The devil take the lovers!" 

»35 



Dtamantenfc^Ietfer* 

^4on breigig 3a^r an einem fftob 
^ 3n «Iel fcnf 14 ben eteln, 
9id er bit feinflen i^onten ^t 
Unb Senergtnt^ barein« 

2)09 Setter att9 bent Scbenfd^lmib, 
2)a9 i^einer na^gemad^t; 

jS)ad Setter, bad im Slngengrnnb, 
9hn: Sieb' unb ^ag entfa^t 

2)a9 bli^t nti^ fo ge^eintnigt^oU 

Unb fo Dcrlocfenb an, 
SBad Ud^tlod and bev 2:iefe qnoH; 

34 bin bev 3a>^b^^ ^^"oxi, 

2)nr4 beffen $anb bie i^aiferin 

(Srfl fira^lenb vei^ gef 4ntMt — 

2)ad 9tein{le, ^o^ ^errfi^erin, 

9nd 9{n6 nnb @tanb gebriicft. 
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THE DIAMOND-POLISHER. 

npHESE thirty years upon a wheel 

*' I sink the stone in lead, 
Till finest cuts at last reveal 

The deep fire's golden-red 1 

Those flames from out the earth's abyss 

No one can imitate; 
The flames, that beauty's eyelids kiss, 

Are fanned by love or hate. 

Mysteriously on me, who hang 
Spell-bound, its colors shine; 

For rayless from the earth it sprang; 
The magic art is mine 

Through which the mistresses of thrones 

Are dazzlingly arrayed — 
But, noble dames, the purest stones 

Of soot and dust are made I 
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Der ©etgenmac^er* 

JHIir trfiumte, bag tie Sngel 
®^ 3m (Jl^or ^crnlcbcrgcft^wcbt 
3n mclnc ftclnc SBcrf flott — 
$or ©met ^aV \<tj oebebtl 

@lc na^mcu blc ©clgcn aUt 
^tvdb, tt)lc ©lumen gcf(i^oart, 

©cgannm tin S^rcmiillcrcii 
SBic 3lcol8^arfcn gart 

S)ann fd^rnoH ed bid gum ^aufen, 

3ur Subclf^mp^onlc, 
Unb fc^Iudftstc ^lagen bosiuifcftcn — 

@o toeinen ST^enfd^rn tttet 

(Sd luar ber @p^$ren Smtc^gen, 

es njar ber SBcIten ?eib; 

Unb lad^elnb fpielteu bie ^ugel 

2Blc ^Inbcr Im ©tra^Ieuflcib. 
138 



THE VIOLIN-MAKER. 

T DREAMED a chorus of angels 

Came down one night to me 
Within my little workshop — 
I trembled with ecstasy I 

They took the violins to them, 
As children the flowers they find; 

They began an aeolian quaver 
As soft as the sound of the wind. 

And then to a symphony swelling, 
To a burst of joy did it grow; 

But between I heard a sobbing — 
Ah, never do men weep sol 

The spheres were singing with triumph, 
The worlds were sobbing with woe; 

The angels were laughing and playing 
Like children with raiment aglow. 
139 
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92un foUt 3^r mi4 betten unb legen; 

SRir n)irb bet ©arg nid^t fc^toer; 
r^ latin bie ©eigen nid^t \fixm 

iBon iDlettfci^en^finbett me^r! 
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Comei take me now to the graveyard; 

No longer the coffin I fear; 
The violin -playing of mortals 

I never again can heart 



Stetnfc^neibcr. 

Hlfir f&gen, fSgen, fSgeu l^hi unb ^er, 
®^ 2:ogau«, togcln, ia^reln, {a^rau«, 
3n 0onnenbranb unb ©turmgebraud^ 
Unb langfam fleigt bod ©otted^aud — 
SQ3lr fe^cn'S nlmincnnc^r ! 

9Bir f&gen, fSgen, fagen l^er unb ^in . 
S)lc @onnc ftid^t, bo8 SBoffer slft^t, 
S)cr Slngcn ^aft In @tanb criifdftt, 
Unb unfcr iRam' In @taub Dcmlft^t — 

^ein 9{u]^m unb Icin ©en^innl 

SBlr ffigcn, ffigcn, {Sgcn Immer nod^! 
S)n Ueber ®ott im ^immelblan, 
@lc^|l jcbcn @tcln 2)u too^I gcnan, 
2)le anncn Sent' on S)elnem 53ou, 

2)ie i)>{iemanb ac^tet bod^? 
14a 



THE STONE-CUTTER. 

TT 7E hammer, hammer, hammer on and on, 
Day-out, day-m, throughout the year, 

In blazing heat and tempests drear; 

God's house we slowly heavenward rear — 
We'll never see it done I 

We hammer, hammer, hammer, might and maim 
The sun torments, the rain-drops prick, 
Our eyes grow blind with dust so thick; 
Our name in dust, too, fadeth quick — 

No glory and no gain! 

We hammer, hammer, hammer ever on. 
O blessed God on Heaven's throne, 
Dost thou take care of every stone 
And leave the toiling poor alone. 

Whom no one looks upon? 

'43 
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